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Orders for war materials continue to be 
placed in very large quantities. An important 
steel company is about to close a war contract 
which represents more money than any similar 
business which has been placed since war was 
declared. It has completed plans for large 
additions to its capacity, so that it will be 
ready for operating within 90 days after the 
booking of the contract. An order of from 
10,000 to 11,000 tons of steel rounds has been 
placed with the Cambria Steel Co. by an east- 
ern manufacturer which is working on a shrap- 
nel contract. A number of companies in the 
central west are turning out shrapnel in large 
quantities. J. P. Morgan & Co. have placed 
an order for 75 lathes for export. A company 
in New York which was unable to obtain 
prompt delivery on 70 lathes for export to 
France has placed the order with a concern in 
France. This action is considered proof that 
at least some foreign manufacturers are in a 
better position than had been supposed to turn 
out machine tools. The New York Air Brake 
Co. has ordered a large amount of equipment 
for making shrapnel on a contract amounting 
to $15,000,000 and still has additional orders 
to place. 

In harmony with the an- 
nouncement made by President 
Farrell some time ago, that 
Activities the Steel Corporation expect- 
ed to go ahead with important 

plant improvements in the Pittsburgh district, 
it has been decided to build a complete plant 
at Hlomestead for the manufacture of Carnegie 
steel ties and tie specialties, including sleepers 
used by European lines. The new plant will 
cost about $500,000. The Corporation will also 


Corporation 


build a benzol plant at Gary at a cost of about 
$800,000, to be completed in November, and a 
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4 Corporation is Going Ahead 


With Improvements and Additions at Pittsburgh, Gary and Farrell—Demands 


for Ammunition and Machinery for Export Continue Heavy 


similar plant at Farrell, Pa., which will be 
ready to operate in July. The Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. will build a benzol plant at Youngs- 
town. 

Owing to the suspension of the $18 duty on 
rails by the French government, the Steel Cor- 
poration has taken 12,000 tons for a portable 
railway in that republic, and also received an 
order for 8,000 tons of girder rails from the 
French government. New bookings by the Cor- 
poration still exceed shipments. The percent- 
age of ingot capacity in operation continues 
to increase slowly and is now slightly below 
70.. Operations of tin plate mills of the Cor- 
poration are now at more than 90 per cent. 
The placing of an order with 
the McClintic-Marshall Co. for 
the 16,000-ton bridge of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Scioto- 
ville, O., which had been pend- 
ing for six months, is among the favorable 
developments in the structural market and it 
seems probable that March will make a better 
showing than any month since last September 
in tonnage contracted for. It is evident, how- 
ever, that very low prices are being made on 
plain material and many shops are almost 
destitute of orders. Ship buiiders on the lakes 
are encouraged to believe that their fime has 
come to enjoy some of the activity which has 
marked ship building along the Atlantic recent- 
ly. The Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co. 
has awarded a contract to the American Ship 
Building Co. for a steamer, which will require 
4,000 tons of shapes and plates, to be supplied 
by the Carnegie Steel Co., and the Great Lakes 
Engineering Works will build a smaller vessel 
for an Atlantic coast line. Contracts for 10 
or 12 vessels for service on the Atlantic are 
pending at Cleveland. 
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Shapes 








Strike Blow at 





Home Industry 


Railroads Place Orders With Canadian Company 


While Thousands of American Workingmen Are Idle—Results of Removing Tariff from Steel 


Rails—Canadian Government Raises Duty to Prevent Possible Competition 


from United States—Manufacturers and Railroad 


Men Express Their Views 


NOTHER deliberate assassination of American 
A enterprise has been perpetrated by: the tariff 
reformers and by the short-sighted or price-at- 

The climax 


of this commercial tragedy has just been staged along 


any-cost business men of this country. 


the Canadian borderland. 

Unfairly exposed to competition from Canadian 
mills and without a shred.of protection against dump- 
ing or price. slashing attacks, the steel rail makers of 
the United States have been deprived of from $1,500,- 


000 to $1,750,000 of business—orders which under all 


























CHART SHOWING HOCKING VALLEY, PERE MARQUETTE 
AND PART OF ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROADS 

(This is intended merely as a suggestion as to the many important 
iron and steel and macliinery centers from which the three railroads 
draw patronage. It will be noted that in the territory are included 
Chicago, Gary, St. Louis, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Detroit, Toledo, 
Columbus and Jackson. Many other points are touched, either directly 
or through branch lines.) 


principles of fair and reciprocal trade, should be 
logically theirs. 

The situation, simple, though painful, is this: 

Between 50,000 and 60,000 tons of steel rails to be 
manufactured and rolled by the Algoma Steel Co., at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., are going into the tracks of 
five or Yet 
these particular roads, in common with other steam 


six railroad systems in this country. 
carriers, of this country, must and do depend largely 
for their prosperity upon the freight that is furnished 


them by the manufacturers of the United States and 


principally by the iron and steel industry itself. 

This business is going out of the country— 

When scores of blast furnaces are standing cold. 

When many coal mines are closed and coke ovens 
without number are dead or economically useless. 

When steel works and rolling mills on all sides are 
eating up their own capital because of the lack of 
demand for their output. 

When charity is hard pressed for relief everywhere, 
daily in the and 
tramping the streets 


bread lines are forming cities 
thousands of willing men are 
seeking the means to earn a bit of food or shelter tor 


themselves or their families. 
Blind Devotion to Theory 


T' MAKES small difference whether the Algoma 
Steel Co. or any other Canadian mill has carried 

away the business. It is to be expected that this 
mill and any other foreign producer, will take full 
advantage of the opportunities so invitingly laid before 
them by the devotion of some men to the principles 
of partisanship above general welfare and of others 
to the doctrine of the 


other consideration. 


supremecy of price over every 


Where and against 
for this 
directed ? 


whom can just condemnation 


indefensible and unpatriotic occurrence be 

The blame must properly lie with the set of men 
or the administration that the bars to 
these foreign goods and with the men who placed the 
immediate saving of a few dollars above the broader 
and ultimate welfare of the interests they represent 


and of the country at large. 


broke down 


Free trade in rails, with no compensating or defens- 
ive clause against cut-throat selling, imposed by the 
Underwood-Simmons tariff law, is taking its toll from 
the steel industry of this country. And it is doing it 
at a time of all times when the damming of the wells 
of capital and the dislocation of the world’s enter- 
prise tend to turn loose destructive competition 
wherever the pressure of circumstance is most keenly 
felt. 

Two years ago, the steel rail makers of this coun- 
try, were comfortably protected against foreign in- 
vasion by a duty of $3.92 per gross ton. The Demo- 
cratic tariff removed this duty entirely in the revised 
tariff act of October, 1913. 
the this schedule 
price or cost to the home industry. 


Apparently the theory of 
rails at 
No attention was 


framers of was free any 
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paid to the contention of the manufacturers that if 
rails were to be free listed, common sense and fair- 
ness to invested capital demanded that an anti-dump- 
ing clause be inserted to prevent this country being 
made the outlet for the surplus of foreign mills at 
any price that might fit the occasion. It is this neglect 
and indifference of the Washington authorities toward 
the minimum deserts of the home manufacturers with 
a heavy investment of capital and employing thousands 
of men that have precipitated the present deplorable 
situation. 


Low Prices Made 


ES THEIR home market, Canadian manufacturers 
have been selling rails at $35 to $38 per gross 
ion, delivered to the railroads. The sales which 


the Algoma Steel Corporation has been making in this 
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gross ton for bessemer and of $30, mill, per gross 
ton of open-hearth rails. 


Al Shameful Contrast 


HE TREATMENT that the rail makers of the 

United States have received at the hands of their 

government is in painful and striking contrast 
to that given to the Canadian manufacturers by their 
government. 

The Canadian tariff provides a regular duty of 
$7.84 per gross ton on steel rails. In addition, it con- 
tains an anti-dumping clause which prohibits the mills 
on this side of the border from selling into the Do- 
minion at a price which is more than 5 per cent legs 
then the quotation to domestic buyers. In other words, 
it restrains the producers in this country when bidding 
for Canadian rails from quoting below $26.60 per 





Among the comments received by The Iron Trade 
Review on the purchase of from Canadian 
following are of special interest: 


rails 


mills, the 


Forcing Business Out of the Country 


“The officials of one of the railroads which 
bought rails from the Algoma Steel Corporation 
told us they thought they would have had difficulty 
in explaining to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, if they contracted with the home mills at a 
higher price than was offered them by the Cana- 
dian producers. We told them we did not believe 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would take 
any position that would force business out of the 
country in this way. Furthermore, we said the 
buying of rails was not a question of price but 
of quality which the commerce commission itself 
illustrates by its exhaustive inquiry into rail fail- 
ures and cited the Pennsylvania railroad as an 
instance where a constantly improved quality was 
being demanded and the road was willing to pay 
more for it.” —First Manufacturer. 


Anti-Dumping Clause 
“The selling of Canadian rails on this side with 
no possibility of retaliation on our part because 
of the 5 per cent anti-dumping clause in the 
Canadian tariff, shows clearly that if we are to 
have free trade on any steel products, we must 
also have an anti-dumping clause. Otherwise the 





WHAT RAIL MAKERS SAY ABOUT ALGOMA SALES 


steel manufacturers of this country will be com- 
pletely at the mercy of cut-price tactics of for- 
eign competitors, whenever they have a surplus of 
prasuct to dispose of and they are willing to place 
it in this country at much below their home 
market.” —-Second Manufacturer. 
Poor Way of Showing Appreciation. 
“When the railroads have asked for a 5 per 
cent general increase in freight rates, no set of 
manufacturers more cheerfully has supported 
them than the steel makers, notwithstanding the 
fact that the steel industry probably provides more 
freight than any other line of business. We have 
done this because we realize that the railroads 
have in their power to restore prosperity to the 
steel industry, as well as to the country at large 
and we appreciate how much the present canacity 
of the country depends upon the rail carriers for 
profitable business. It strikes me some of the 
railroads have adopted a mighty poor way of 
showing their appreciation of what the steel 
industry has been glad to do for them, by placing 
their business outside the country, especially at 
a time when there is urgent need of every pos- 
sible ton at home. Furthermore, the railroads 
themselves have everything to gain by keeping 
their orders at home, for they will not reap a cent 
of freight from rails made and shipped to them 
by Canadian mills.” —Third Manufacturer, 








country have ranged from $25 to $25.50 at the mill 
for open-hearth rails and advantage has been taken 
of the comparatively low freights afforded by water 
navigation across the Great Lakes, to lay down the 
rails in this country at an unusually low figure. The 
delivered prices understood to have been made in the 
sales closed, have been about $27.00, Chicago, to the 
Illinois Central, $29.40 on the small lots in northern 
Ohio and at corresponding levels in other cases. These 
prices have been from $2 to $3 a ton below the estab 
lished schedule of the domestic mills of $28, mill, per 


gross ton at the mill for bessemer rails and below 
$28.50 per gross ton, at the mill, for open-hearth rails. 
But this is not all. The Canadian tariff further stipu- 
lates that none of the railroads in that country which 
have been subsidized by the government, shall pur- 
chase rails from foreign makers, unless the capacity 
of the home producers is filled. By this provision, but 
a very few Canadian railroads are left free to buy in 
the open market. Recently, the already insurmount- 
able wall which Canadian statesmen have placed about 
(Continued on page 578) 
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of the immediate saving 
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THE OPEN HEARTH 


Knifing Home Industry 


ATRIOTISM, efficiency, a protective tariff 
P and, above all, faith in Germany and all 
have made possible the 
The 


things German 


great achievements of that empire. won 


derful unification of the German people, in 
peace and war, time and again has aroused 
profound admiration in every land. Its dem- 
onstration under the stupendous strain and 


responsibility of current events is deeply im- 
pressive to even the bitterest enemies of that 
country. 

But in what shameful contrast is the recent 
summary dispatch of millions of good American 
desirable 
-the 


dollars and of large orders, most 


under present business conditions, into 
hands of Canadian rail makers by such typical 
home enterprises as the Illinois Central, Hocking 
The 


interest 


railroads. 
the 

of two or three dol- 
Where is the 
patriotism, the co-operative spirit or the busi- 
The 


Valley and Pere Marquette 


excuse that the buying was in 


lars per ton is a very lame one. 


ness wisdom of such a narrow policy? 
purchases can be of only temporary advan- 
tage to the buyers and will attach to them an 
unenviable the of all who 
labor for the uplifting of home industry. Pub- 
lic confidence lately returning to the railroads 
is not likely to be hastened by such a refusal 


distinction in eyes 


of team play on the part of some of them. 
Indefensible as the action of these railroads 
is, it is not deserving of more severe condem- 
nation than is the reprehensible assault upon 
home enterprise by the national administration. 
While the Underwood tariff act puts steel 
rails upon the free list, and makes no provision 
against dumping of foreign products in this 
country at ruinous prices, the action of the 
Canadian authorities is strikingly different. Not 
only is there a regular duty of $7.84 per gross 
ton with a 5 per cent anti-dumping clause, but 
a special war duty of 7% per cent ad valorem 
now has been imposed by the Canadian gov- 
ernment, making the ban against the mills in 
this country $9.94 per gross ton on bessemer 
and $10.04 per hearth. 
Against such a complete protection, the Amer- 
ican producer finds himself helpless to reply 


gross ton on open 


in kind to the invasion of the Algoma Steel 
Corporation. 

It is a most lamentable spectacle that has 
been unfolding itself along the Canadian bor- 
der. It represents the collapse of the highest 
American business ideals against the tempta- 
tion of a cut price and it reveals the woeful 
sacrifice of home industry to academic theory 
by the temporary powers at Washington. 


Elow Can Contracts be Enforced? 


ADICAL differences of opinion as to the 
R tariff must be submitted to the voters of 
the United States. The people consti- 

tute the court of last resort. Hence the manu- 


facturers of Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., that the Underwood tariff 


who believe as do those 
has already been disastrous to many industries 


in this country and will be much more de- 
structive after the European war is ended, will 
combat to the bitter end the free trade views 
entertained by the present national administra- 
tion. But while the between pro- 


tection and free trade are being made, is there 


arguments 


not something upon which manufacturers and 
the administration agree to which attention can 
properly be given? We believe that there is. 

Secretary Redfield, in his letter to the Presi- 
dent, refers to “injurious trade customs” which 
have been harmful to the manufacturers in the 
Montgomery county district, and the report 
of D. M. Barclay, the investigator, who went 
to Montgomery county, contains this para- 
graph: 

“Several manufacturers stated that there are 
certain abuses and evils which now exist and 
have existed in the textile industry for years 
which affect the business as no tariff ever could. 
“There is hardly a manufacturer in Montgomery 
county who has not suffered from abuses of 
this kind. The greatest of these evils are ‘can- 
cellation’ and ‘protection’. The first puts it to 
the option of the buyer, whether he will take 
goods which he has ordered and. contracted 
for in good faith. The second enables the buyer 
to get his goods at market price at time of 
delivery in case the market has fallen off, when 
the period between the time the contract was 
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made and the date of delivery may extend 


over several months,” 

All who know anything about the iron trade 
are aware that the permitting of the cancelia- 
tion Of contracts has been a curse to the busi- 
ness from time immemorial. Leading manu- 
fully that 


sould be entorced and the subject has been 


tacturers have realized contracts 
discussed for years, not only in private and 
in trade papers, but been 
attention in discussions at meetings of the Amer- 
ican iron and Steel Institute durimg the past 


lf the federal trade com- 


has given special 


two or three years. 
mussion could do anything to cure the evils of 
cancellation” and “protection’’, it would render 
great service to the iron business, as well as to 
the textile industry and other lines of manutac 
turing. The answer of the Montgomery Coun- 
ty Manufacturers’ Association to the comments 
of Secretary Redfield expresses the belief that 
hese injurious trade conditions can be remedied 
by combination. Then they say, “Will Presi- 
dent Wilson agree that we shall combine? We 
pause for reply.” We is doubtful 
whether the President has the power to allow 


believe it 


such a combination as is suggested, but in sec- 
tion 6 of the act creating the commission it is 
provided that “it shall have power to gather 
and complete information concerning, and to 
investigate from time to time the organization, 
business, conduct, practices and management of 
any corporation engaged in commerce except- 
ing banks and common carriers.” 
If the federal trade commission will collect 
information as to how contracts are made and 
violated in the iron and steel, textile and other 
lines of business, the facts will be startling 
to common folks who entertain the belief, not 
put into practice in many transactions, that a 
contract ought to be as binding as one’s word of 
Perhaps, out of the investigation and 
publicity given to the deplorable practice of 
breaking contracts, some plan would be evolved 


honor. 


for permitting business men to unite for the 
purpose of enforcing them. If it is said that a 
way of enforcing contracts is already provided 
by law, the answer is that going into the courts 
to enforce contracts by a few sellers is not a 


Some method of com- 


wise or practical plan. 


vam SSS ee 


pelling all to live up to contracts must be de- 
vised. Will the commission point the way? 


Great Increase in Efficiency 

r I NHAT the use of alcoholic beverages re- 

duces the efficiency of workmen is 

proved beyond a doubt by reports which 
Russia following the 
government’s edict prohibiting the sale of 
vodka. When war broke out, Russia imme- 
diately stopped the sale of vodka, evidently 
preferring to sacrifice the revenue accruing from 
such sale rather than take chances on any 
disorder, due to the intemperate use of liquor, 
which might interfere with the government’s 
preparations for war. The beneficial results 
which have followed upon the enforcement of 
this edict were graphically described at the 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers in New York recently by J. Parke 
Channing, vice president of the Miami Copper 
Co., who recounted a conversation he had had 


describe conditions in 


with a Russian banker. 

This banker told about the effects at a coal 
mine in interested. When the 
troops were mobilized, the management of the 
mine found that its working force had been 
reduced by 60 per cent, and this in the face of 
In normal 


which he is 


an unusually large demand for coal. 
times, said this banker, it was the custom for 
the men to work intermittently, due to their 
indulgence in -vodka drinking. After the war 
broke out, and the sale of vodka ceased, the 
men immediately began to work more regularly, 
and the production of coal per man increased 
correspondingly. At the time the banker left 
Russia a few weeks ago, the management of 
the mine had increased its operating force to 
50 per cent of normal. By that time, the pro- 
duction of coal, by half the usual number of 
men, had increased to 130 per cent of normal; 
thus each man was producing 260 per cent of 
the former average. Incidentally, it was noticed 
the men were wearing better clothes in their 
off-hours, and several of the men who were 
between the ages of 40 and 50 were beginning 
to learn to read. 

Russia is indeed giving to the world a won- 
derful object lesson in temperance. 
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Prices Present and Past 


Quotations on leading products today, average for last month, average for three months ago and average 


for March 1914. 


Average Average Average 


Today’s 

prices. 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh.. $14.55 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh...... 13.45 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 13.80 
Northern No, 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 13.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo.. 15.75 
Malleable, Bessemer, Chgo...... 13.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 9.25 
Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton... 12.75 
ag SP Peer rey 14.00 
No. 2X Virginia furnace........ 12.50 
No, 2X Foundry, Philadelphia... 14.50 
Ferro mang. Balti. (prompt)... 100.00 
SST, = SE «i obigih'c.c aed pe webaé 20.00 
eT Sy 20.50 
Steel bars, Chicago..........00. 1,34 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.15 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 1.125 
Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y. 1.25 
Iron bars, Chgo. mill.......... 1.12% 


*Nominal 


1,12 1.12 1,27 No. 1 wrought, Chgo 


1.15 Rerolling rails, Chgo 


(For Apprtionat Prices Sez Pace 590) 


Car wheels, Chgo..... 


Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 


Average Average Average 


for for for for for for 
Feb., Dec., Mch., Today’s Feb., Dec., Mch., = 
1915. 1914. 1914. prices. 1915. 1914, 1914. = 
$14.63 $14.70 $15.15 EE, GMNORND « iearadcosec'eeces $1.34 $1.31 $1.20 $1.43 = 
13.45 13.45 13.96 ey 1.15 1.10 1.11 1.20 = 
13.70 13.70 14.09 Beams, Philadelphia:........... 1.259 1.25 1.20 1.30 = 
13.00 13.00 14.25 Tank plates, Pittsburgh......... 1.15 1.10 1.09 1.20 
15,75 15.75 15.50 Tank plates, Chicago........... 1.34 1.28 1.25 1.38 = 
13,00 13.00 14.25 Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 1.259 1.25 1.20 1.30 x 
9.50 9.50 10.50 Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.95 2 
12.75 12.63 13.00 Sheets, blue an., No. 10, Pbgh.. 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.40 
14.00 13.50 14.25 Sheets, gaiv., No. 28, Pbgh..... 3.40 3.01 2.80 2.95 
12.50 12.50 12.75 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.60 1.55 1.50 1.59 
14.25 14.25 15.00 Connellsville fur, coke contr.... 1.65 1.65 1.70 2.00 
100.00 68.00* 38.00 Connellsville fdy. coke, contr.... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.50 
19.50 18.50 21.00 Heavy melting steel, Pbgh...... 12.00 11.55 10.06 12.37 
20.00 19.00 22.00 Heavy melting steel, east’n Pa. 11.00 10.50 9.50 11.50 
1.045 0.95 1.17 Heavy melting steel, Chgo..... 9.75 9.44 8.25 9.81 
1.10 1.10 1.20 No. 1 wrought eastern Pa....... 12.00 12.00 11.50 14.00 


ppvacdares 9.00 8.81 7.50 9.00 


preccevse 10.00 9.50 9.50 11.19 
eseecevee 10.00 10.00 10.00 11.75 
OMG RHA IMR RC ch 





More Interest in Last Half Iron 


But Furnaces Are Slow to Quote and Slight Advances Are Not Received With 
Favor by Buyers—Some Selling for Export 


Chicago, March 16~—A waiting at- 
titude on the part of both buyers and 
sellers of pig iron is evidenced. Com- 
paratively small demand is found for 
first half iron and some sellers have 
tonnage on in- 


a smaller aggregate 


quiry than has been the case since 
the first of the year. Considerable 
interest is manifested in last half 


requirements, but sellers are slow to 
quote for that delivery, and melters 
are not pressing matters at present. 
One interest represented here be- 
lieves it will be necessary to “fish or 
cut bait” as to the price on last half 
iron before long. This interest ex- 
presses itself of the opinion that un- 
less prices advance materially on iron 
to be delivered after July 1 it would 
be a part of wisdom to blow out its 
furnaces rather than sell through the 
remainder of the year without profit. 
No definite evidence can be obtained 
that merchant furnaces are shading the 
prevailing quotation of $13, furnace, 
for No. 2 foundry and malleable, but 
steel plant stacks are furnishing some 
iron for the market which is believed 
to be going at lower levels. 
Shipments of iron on contracts is 
being done with comparatively few 
requests for deferred delivery, but con- 
siderable difficulty is being made by 
some interests in supplying the variety 
of analySis represented by their con- 


tracts in cases where only one stack 
out of two or three 
producing 


operation 
normally 
iron of varied sorts. 

Southern iron in this district is not 
a factor of importance as northern 
prices are too low to allow competi- 
tion except in territory sufficiently far 
removed that freight charges equalize 
the delivered price, or give an advan- 
tage to the southern furnaces. Quota- 
tions remain at $9.50, Birmingham, for 
No. 2 foundry, but the market is list- 
less. 


is in 


which would be 


Confined to Car Lots 


St. Louis, March 16.—Inquiry for 
pig iron in the local market is con- 
fined to a few car lots, with little in- 
dication of improvement in the near 
future. One sale of 500 tons of north- 
ern wheel iron is reported, as well as 
several smaller lots. Local sales agents 
continue to quote southern ‘iron at 
$9, $9.75 and $10, Birmingham basis, 
but the lower price seems to be going 
out. Northern iron is held at $13, 
Chicago and Ironton furnaces. 


Shading on Southern Iron 


Cincinnati, March 16. — Conditions 
are very quiet in the pig iron market 
despite the fact that almost all makes 
are being offered at attractive figures. 
This is because melters will not buy 


(For complete prices see page 590.) 


until they are assured of the sale of 
their products, and are taking on only 
small lots as needed. Very little in- 
quiry of any consequence is out for 
the first half, and although a better 
tonnage is wanted for the second half, 
not many furnaces are anxious to con- 
tract very far ahead on an uncertain 
market. A little iron has been sold 
tor the last half at first half prices, 
obtainable both in the 
south and in southern Ohio. One 
Tennessee furnace, which recently 
went into the hands of a receiver, will 
sell No. 2 foundry for prompt de- 
livery at a slight discount below $9.50, 
Birmingham only when quick 
payments can be made, as the receiver 
is anxious to secure ready cash. All 
other furnaces in either Alabama or 
Tennessee are holding at from $9.50 
to $10, Birmingham basis, with the 
lower price prevailing. Southern Ohio 
iron is quoted at from $12.75 to $13, 
Irohton basis, for No. 2 foundry. No 
inquiries of any size are before the 
market. A central Indiana melter has 
closed for 1,000 tons, and a local man- 
ufacturer has purchased 500 tons of 
foundry iron for delivery into the 
second half. 


and more is 


basis, 


Interest in Last Half 


Cleveland, March 16.—Some buyers 
are manifesting interest in the market 
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for the last half and a number of in- 
for that 
to quote 
than 


quiries have been received 
delivery. Furnaces are 
and usually ask 50 
present prices, but no buying has been 
done at this and sellers are 
not confident of being able to obtain 
it. The melt is, 
especially in foundries that are cater- 


slow 
cents more 
advance 


however, increasing, 


ing to the automobile business, and 
shipments are going forward satis- 
factorily. 


No Stir at Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, March 16.—Inactivity 
continues to characterize the pig iron 
market in the Greater Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Small lots of steel making foun- 
dry grades are being sold for rather 
prompt delivery but not 
been enough selling to affect prices. 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
has blown in its fourth stack, and the 
Struthers Furnace Co. is again op- 
erating its stack, which was put out 
few ago by 


there has 


of commission a weeks 


a slip. 
Buffalo Booking Better 


Buffalo, March 16—The sales for 
the week reported by the furnaces of 
the Buffalo district totaled over 4,000 
tons of the various grades. This in- 
dicates an improvement over the pre- 
vious week. The orders taken and 
the inquiry appearing have not been 


sufficient to cause any firming up 
effect on prices, which remain as 
previously quoted. The sales made 
were largely for second quarter de- 


livery. 

Several of the producing 
have been approached with 
for third quarter and last half require- 
ments, on an evident mini- 
mum needs, but the furnace men are 
not disposed to encourage such nego- 


interests 
inquiries 


basis of 


tiations, especially where the price 
involved is associated with the pres- 
ent low schedule level. 
Pennsylvania Wants Iron 
Philadelphia, March 15.—A_ second 
quarter inquiry by the Pennsylvania 


railroad for Altoona and the purchase 
of a sizable lot of standard low phos- 
Philadelphia steel 
outstanding 


phorus iron by a 
maker furnish the 
points of interest of a continued dull 


only 


iron market the past week. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad asks 1,000 to 2,000 
tons of No. 2X, 700 to 1,400 tons of 
forge, 400 to 800 tons of high manga- 
nese foundry and some charcoal iron, 
including 500 tons of a northern brand. 
Bids are due to close this week. The 
Southern Railway has placed 575 tons 
of foundry for Lenoir City, Tenn., with 


Alabama and Tennessee makers. The 
low phosphorus sale comprised 3,000 
tons for forward delivery and was 
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made by a western producer. Other 
than these transactions, sales and in- 
quiries have been of small importance 
from a market standpoint. Little in- 
terest yet is being shown by consum- 
ers in third quarter or last half. The 
leading Virginia maker, however, who 
has been holding for $12.75, furnace, 
for No. 2 for first or second quarter, 
or 25 cents ‘above other Virginia mak- 
taking for third 
quarter at the same price. This figure 
usually has been extended to regular 
quarter con- 
tracts. foundry by eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces are light. Ba- 
Inquiries 
for low 
coming 
from 


ers, now is orders 


customers with second 


Sales of 


sic continues in no demand. 


and orders, usually small, 
been 
makers 
indicating active busi- 
there. Eastern fur- 

to work on inquiries 
for making for Europe 
which have been before them for sev- 
20,000 tons . of 


No further 


phosphorus iron have 


more freely to eastern 


Canada, more 
ness conditions 
naces continue 
steel iron 
eral weeks, including 
low phosphorus for Italy. 
sales for export have been made, how- 


ever. 


Gradually Improving 





Birmingham, Ala., March 15. Men 
connected with the iron and _ steel 
interests state that there is to be 
noticed a gradual improvement. Con- 


siderable iron is being shipped on 
sales closed early in the year and in 
the last month of 1914. Stocks in the 
Birmingham district are generally con- 
than any time in the 


sidered lower 


past four or five months. 

There is strengthening in quotations, 
still vary 
One large 


although different concerns 
with each other in price. 

maker is quoting nothing under $9.75 
for third quarter another big 
furnace operator is quoting $9.50 for 
the entire second quarter, both quo- 
tations being on No. 2 foundry, Birm- 


while 


ingham. 

Inquiry for the last half is not as 
strong as other phases of the market 
but it is 
pick up 


indicate, it is stated, 


believed it 


would 
generally will 


within the next week or two. 


More Active Appearance 

New York, March 
of some inquiry for last half shipment 
in the market the past week has given 
the situation a slightly more active 
aspect, but buying has remained light. 


16.—Appearance 


Furnaces, generally, are not very 
desirous of quoting freely for last 
half business at this time. The Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., how- 
ever, recently issued a new schedule 
of $12.50, furnace, for No. 2X, and 
of $12.25 for No. 2 plain, for second 
quarter or last half,.and took several 
thousand tons at these figures from 
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regular customers, in this and New 
Kngland territory. It now, however, 
is willing to accept these figures for 
last half, in connection with second 
quarter orders. Until the new sched- 
ule was issued, this seller had been 
holding for $12.75, furnace, for No. 
2X, for second quarter, though other 
Virginia makers freely were offering 
at $12.50, furnace. The International 
Steam Pump Co. has inquired for 
1,250 tons of high manganese and reg- 
ular foundry grades for Harrison, N. 
J., 700 tons for Elmwood Place, O., 
and 100 tons for East Cambridge, 
Mass., all for last half. A New Jersey 
stovemaker, who usually takes about 
2,000 tons, also is figuring on last 
half. A buyer in this district is fig- 
uring on 2,000 to 3,000 tons of Ala- 
bama iron, third quarter. There has 
been some further talk of last half 
buying of basic by the Phillipsdale, 
R. I., consumer. 

A Newark buyer recently took 1,000 
tons of foundry and another quiet 
sale of 1,000 tons of the same grade 
was negotiated with a buyer in this 
territory. The Lackawanna railroad 
bought 380 tons of early foundry from 
Buffalo. For early delivery, the tide- 
water market remains about $14.25 to 
$14.50 for No. 2X, with some pro- 
ducers quoting about 25c more. While 
there has not been any active selling 
at Buffalo, the market there still looks 
softer, and $12.50, furnace, probably 
can be done without much trouble 
from several sellers. More difficulty 
is being experienced to get freight 
prices which would allow further ex- 
portation, such as 40s to 45s to the 
Mediterranean on _ northern iron. 
Freights have tightened in the south 
to about 30s to the Mediterranean. 
Some further export sales have been 
made, however, including 500 tons ad- 
ditional of northern bessemer to be 
furnished by a western’ seller, with 
1,500 tons additional about to be 
closed, and 1,000 tons of Alabama 
foundry, both for Italy. Chile has 
bought some lots of foundry. Japan 
asks 500 tons of low phosphorus. 


. 


Agents Appointed.—The Moltrup 
Steel Products Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., 
manufacturer of cold drawn steel bars, 
special keys, etc., has appointed the 
Allison Co., 201 Devonshire street, 
Boston, and Chester, Pa. eastern 
agent; George W. House, Ford build- 
ing, Detroit, will act as central agent, 
and Butler & Brittain, San Francisco, 
have been engaged as Pacific coast 


representatives. 

Stephen Paxon Darlington, presi- 
dent of the Cortright Metal Roofing 
Co., Philadelphia, died in that city 


on March 11, aged 79 years. 
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Big Order for Rounds 


For Manufacture of Shrapnel—Steel Bars Firm at 
1.15c, Pittsburgh—Bar Iron is Higher 


New York, March 16——An_ order 
for 19,000 to 11,000 tons of 3% to 5%- 


inch rounds has been placed with the 


Cambria Steel Co. by an eastern man- 
ufacturer who is working upon a 
large shrapnel contract for one of 


the European countries at war. Other 


important tonnages of steel rounds 
for shrapnel are being placed or are 
in the market at the present time. A 
New in- 


quiring 


company is 
33-inch 


Jersey foundry 
for 1,000 tons of 
which is to be for 
the 


business 


rounds, believed 


purposes. In usual 
the market 
is not very heavy, but there is an in- 
bars 
bar 


shrapnel 
channels of new 
reinforcing 
work. Steel 
firmly maintained 
1.15c, Pitts- 


delivery. 


creased figuring on 


for construction 

prices appear to be 
at 1.319¢, New Y ork, or 
burgh, for March 
Prices Firm’in East 


Qn an or- 
bars tor the 
for early 


L156; 


was 


Philadelphia, March 15. 
for 100 tons of steel 
Maryland 
the mills 
and business 
placed at that This 
and other indications point to the new 


det 
Western railroad 
delivery all quoted 
Pittsburgh, the 


figure. instance 


har price being firmly held. Not a 
large amount of new business’ has 
heen offered, however. An eastern 


Pennsylvania company which recently 
took a foreign order for shrapnel is 
inquiring for 500 to 1,000 tons of 33%- 
inch rounds. The Concrete Steel Co. 
has taken 200 tons of reinforcing bars 
for the Panama canal. It is under- 
that the 


bars to be 


de- 
formed the 
Cumberland Valley railroad bridge at 
for bids this 


stood large tonnage of 


required by 


Harrisburg, which is up 
week, will be purchased direct by the 
The railroad 
specifying for bars for 
Altoona. 


railroad. Pennsylvania 


has been car 


construction at 
Demand for Reinforcing 


Buffalo, March 16.—Spring construc- 
and in the 
causing a 


under contract 
hands of the 
noticeable inquiry for bar material to 


tion work 


architects is 


be used. in reinforcing. Mills and 
agencies of the district are confident 
that the placement of bars for the 
season will total a satisfactory ton- 
nage. Prices are being held firmly at 
1.15c for March delivery, and 1.20c 
base for second quarter requirements. 

In bars and in the other finished 
materials there is a _ rfoticeable dis- 


position on the part of the consumers 
to book only early needs from time 


to time and not to be influenced in 
the least by announcements regarding 
When bars were 1.10c 
small tonnage 

When 
the 


form of 


price changes. 
they placed in 
lots requirements. 
the 115c on 
of the 
ing continued. 


were 
for early 
went to 
the same 
The intention of 
producers to advance the prices to 
120c at the beginning of the 
quarter is having no appreciable 
fect on the booking, the keep- 
ing their stocks low. It is 
out that the development of a 
demand for material would deluge the 
market with the general 
effort of buying interests to get their 
requirements covered. 


first 
buy- 
the 


price 
month 


second 
ef- 
users 
pointed 
real 


orders in 


Steel Bars Steady 


Chicago, March 16,— Unexpected 
quiet marks the situation in steel bars 


and although specifications are coming 


in On previous contracts, practically 
no new business is moving. Nearly 
all large users are covered for first 


quarter and many until July 1. Un- 


der these circumstances the available 
business for new contracts is small and 
new tonnages correspond. The nom- 
inal quotation of 1.34c, Chicago, is 
not being disturbed and a real test 
of the market will not come until 
the middle of the year when new 


contracts are being made. 


Holding Well at Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, March 16.—Specifications 
steel are coming out at 
about the rate established in Feb- 
ruary, but there has not been any new 
consequence this month. 
Material is held at 1.15c for 
prompt delivery. The Cambria Steel 
Co. is reported to have taken an order 
for 11,000 tons of rounds for shrapnel. 
As previously noted, several plants 
in this district, including those ‘of the 
Westinghouse interests, a Corporation 


for bars 


buying of 
being 


subsidiary, the Firth-Sterling Steel 
Co., the Oil Well Supply Co., the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., the Jones & 


Laughlin Steel Co., the Carbon Steel 
Co., the Heppenstall Forge & Knife 
Co., the Pressed Steel Car Co. and 
several other plants are filling large 
orders for foreign shipment. Orders, 
for the most part, involve material 
for belligerent European nations. 


Bar Iron Advanced 


Cleveland, March 16.—An additional 
contract for the filtration plant for the 
city of Cleveland is about to be award- 
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ed, calling for 300 toms of reinforcing 


bars. Prices on steel bars are being 
held firmly at 1.15c, Pittsburgh. Fol- 
lowing the recent advance in quota- 
tions at Chicago, bar iron has been 
advanced to 1.25c, Cleveland, but the 
demand is not very active. 


Bar Iron Advances 


Chicago, March 16—Makers_ of 
bar iron find demand continues and 
bookings are somewhat in excess of 
shipments, the backlog which has ac- 


cumulated since the first of the year 
being maintained at practically a sta- 
tionary level. Some interests are quot- 
ing nothing lower than 1.15c, Chicago 
mill, and are taking business on this 
level, and it is believed comparatively 
little is being sold at 1.10c, Chicago, 
which was the quotation last week. 
A large tonnage which has been be- 
fore the market for several weeks has 
been placed with a number of makers. 
This iron amounted to about 3,500 tons 
and was to go into transport wagons 
for The wagon 
order was divided among Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Indiana builders in or- 
der to obtain delivery and the bar iron 
tonnage thus divided between a 
number of makers. This business 
went on a basis of 1.10c, Chicago, as 


export to France. 


was 


the wagon builders had obtained pro- 
tection in order to bid safely. 


Sheet Bars 


Are Being Shipped Freely — Price for 
April Delivery is $20 at Mill 

Pittsburgh, March 15.—Semi-finished 
steel products are quiet in the Greater 
Pittsburgh district. Specifications are 
coming out at a satisfactory rate, but 
there is no inquiry and no important 
sales have been made recently in the 
open market. Prices, therefore, have 
not been tested. Sheet bar makers 
say shipments this month are as heavy 
as those of February. The asking 
price on sheet bars for April delivery 
is $20, 


maker’s mill. 


Advance Ingot Crop Price 


Philadelphia, March 15.—Steel mak- 
ers at tidewater who recently received 
an order for a round tonnage of in- 
cot crop ends for Italy, have received 
further inquiry from that source and 
they have advanced their price $2 a 
ton for the material. They are now 
asking $14 alongside the ship. Billet 
buying by domestic consumers re- 
mains small and the market is listless. 
Prices continue at $21.56, Philadelphia, 
or $19, Pittsburgh, for rolling billets. 


The American Ship Building Co. 
has booked an order for a new 10,000- 
for C. D. Bradley, of 


steamer 


Mich. 


ton 
Calcite, 
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Adopt Revised Scale 


Some Companies Reduce Wages in Spite of Action of 


Amalgamated Members—Conditions Unsettled 


° fen ynd 


March 16.—TI 


clection 


Pittsburgh, 


referendum of sheet and tin 
plate employes at a dozen plants con- 
trolled by the 


tion failed to improve the 


Amalgamated Associa- 


labor situa- 


tion at central western mills. If any- 


thing, recent developments have been 


of the “frying pan to the fire” variety, 


and conditions may become more seri- 


ous before improvement is. noted. 


Both sheet and tin plate divisions on 


March 13 rejected proposed wage re- 


ductions by large majorities, larger, in 


fact, than those polled at the election 


a month ago when the wage reduction 
question first was considered. Mahoning 


valley mills, early returns indicate, are 


the only ones to favor the proposed 
cuts. Attempts are being made at some 
results of the reter- 


mills 


adopted at a joint conference of manu- 


plants, despite 


endum, to operate under rates 


facturers and association officers, 


March 5. 
An 11.2 per cent reduction was rec- 


ommended for sheet mill men, and a 
6 per cent cut was suggested for tin 
plate mill men. Reductions were to 


be distributed as follows: Sheet mill 


rollers, 13 per cent; heaters, 12 per 
cent; shearmen, roughers, catchers 
and pair heaters, 11 per cent each; 
matchers and doublers, 6 per cent 
each. Tin mill schedule: Rollers, 8 
per cent; doublers, heaters, roughers 
and shearmen, 6 per cent each; catcl 
ers and screw boys, 3 per cent each. 
Incomplete returns indicate employes 
opposed cuts more strongly than at 


the first election. 

The Brier Hill Steel Co. on Mon- 
day posted notices that it would op- 
erate under the revised wage. scale, 
and it is not improbable other mills 
will adopt the reduced wage _ sched- 
ules or shut down for indefinite 


The .N. & G. Taylor Co., 
Md., resumed operations 


had accepted a 


periods. 
Cumberland, 
March 15, 
reduced 

Marketwise, 


after men 
scale. 

have showed no 
last 
products, influ- 
held at [ 
Black and blue an- 
sheets are firm. Mills 
Amalgar iated 


ent capacity. 


sheets 


change in position the week. or 


10 days. Galvanized 


enced by spelter, are 3.40¢ tor 
No. 28 


nealed 


fected by the 


gage. 
not af 
scale, are 


running at about 65 per « 


Prices Are Weak 
March 15. 


Philadelphia, Pusiness 


with eastern sheet makers shows no 
noticeable expansion and remains of 
the hand-to-mouth character Prices 


still lack firmness, for while eastern 


keep 
Philadelphia, or 


schedule ° at 
1.35c, Pitts- 


burgh, outside competition sometimes 


makers still their 


1.509¢c, 


forces them to go lower on the more 
desirable orders. Che eastern market 
is quotable at from 1.459c to 1.509¢c, 
I*hiladelphia. 
Prompt Sales Only 

Cincinnati, March 16.—The_ sheet 
market is quiet. Mills will not sell 
except for prompt shipments, and 


prices are subject to change from day 
to take 
the fluctua- 
dif- 
except at 


to day. Buyers are also slow 


large tonnages, because of 
tion of prices, and because it is 


ficult to buy in large lots, 


advance d 


with 
Gal- 
especially strong, 
3.40c to 3.45c, 


28 gage, and 


figures in comparison 


those quoted from day to day. 


vanized sheets are 
om 


No. 


and are quoted at f: 


Pittsburgh basis, for 


black sheets are given at from 1.85c 
to 1.90c, Pittsburgh basis, both for 
prompt delivery. 
Mills Resume 
St. Louis, March 15.—-Ten mills in 
the tin department, of the National 
Enameling & Stamping Co., Granite 


City, Ill, resumed operations at mid- 
employment to 


The 


giving 
800 additional 


night Sunday, 


about men. mills 


had been closed for many months. 
Sheets Are Stationary. 


March 16 


continue to 


Chicago, Makers of gal- 


k« ep out 


vanized sheets 
market and the nominal «quota- 


Chic 


of the 


tion 3,.59c, ago mill, is being held. 


\lthough 


siderable weakness no buying for gal- 


spelte: has developed con 


vanized sheets has been done and 


makers are still refusing to quote fo1 


new business. 


Consumers of galvanized sheets are 


resting easy and are not restive under 
makers not to 


Warehouse- 


the determination of 


quote on new business. 


men apparently were well stocked 
and are disposing of their tonnages at 
prices not greatly in advance of mar- 
ket quotations. Some resale galvan- 
ized sheets are still obtainable and 
undoubtedly the entire tonnage now 
on books of sheet mills will be speci- 
ed before the end of the contract 
term. Some buyers covered by con- 
tracts who specifying on resale 


business are said to be selling at 


much under the nominal mar- 


prices 
I 
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ket, which has a weakening effect on 
prices in géneral. 

Blue annealed and black sheets con- 
tinue practically unchanged and with 
somewhat weaker. 


Tin Plate May be Higher 


Pittsburgh, March 15.—Tin plate is 
being held at 3.35¢ by all makers in 
district, and the price may be 
boosted again unless pig tin declines, 
The bulk of the tin plate for the year 
has been sold, and all quotations are 
Plants are op- 

maximum  ca- 


prices 


this 


considered nominal. 


erating at practically 


pacity. 


Coke Inquiry 


Involves Light Tonnages—Prices Are 
Not Very Firm 

Pittsburgh, March 15.—Moderate in- 
quiry for blast furnace coke for sec- 
ond quarter delivery is reported, but 
tonnages involved are light, since most 
consumers covered needs earlier in 
the year. An eastern furnace interest 
is negotiating for about 10,000 tons for 
Quotations do not ap- 
strong. Second quarter fuel has 
been offered at $1.60, ovens,.and some 
grades are obtainable at $1.55, ovens. 
The spot market and the foundry 
coke market are unchanged. Accord- 
ing to the Connellsville Courier, for 
the week ending March 6, production 
in the upper and lower regions was 
274,652 decrease of 283 tons 
compared the week before. 


\pril delivery. 


pear 


tons, a 
with 
Southern Coke Quiet. 


Cincinnati, March 16.—No _ inquiry 
is pending for either furnace or foun- 
dry coke, and operators in the Wise 
and New River 
are keeping only enough 
blast to supply contracts. 
Foundry buying is not expected until 
about June, yearly contracts 
are usually made, and unless new fur- 
demand will ap- 
for coke for several 
months, as those in operation at pres- 
ent are well supplied. Prices are gta- 
tionary because of tke stagnant con- 
dition of the market, and are given 
as unchanged in all southern districts. 


county, Pocahontas 
districts 


ovens in 
when 
blow in, no 


laces 


pear furnace 


Inquiry for Furnace Coke 


March 15.—The tentative 
30,000 to 60,000 tons of 
furnace reported last week is 
still on the market, but local agents 
confident that it will be closed 
shortly. Connellsville and Virginia 
72-hour foundry coke continues to be 
at $2.25 to $2.50, ovens. 


St. Louts, 
for 


coke 


inquiry 


scem 


( voted 
Papers of incorporation for L. W. 
Inc., have been filed at 


N. J. 


Randolph, 
Plainfield, 
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Scrap Market 
Trend is Upward in East—Weak at 
Chicago and Cleveland 


Philadelphia, March 16. 
produced 


An upward 
both by 
sale 


trend of prices 


offered for 


spec ulation 


scarcity of material 
and 


among brokers, continues to be shown 


by some signs of 
in the old material prices for eastern 
Pennsylvania delivery. Consumptive 
Sales at 
have 
the 


buying is modest, however. 
$12.50, Pittsburgh, 
had sentimental effect on 
market for No. 1 heavy melting steel 
in this district, $11, delivered 
eastern Pennsylvania, now secims min- 
speculat- 


delivered at 


some 
and 


imum. Brokers, probably 


ing, have offered up to $11.25, deliv- 


ered. Small sales of No. 1 railroad 
wrought at $13, delivered, of car 
wheels at $11.50, delivered, of No. 1 


forge at $8.50, delivered, and of 500 


delivered, 


tons of turnings at $8.75, 
illustrate the advances that have been 
scored in a number of grades. A sale 


of steel rails under 2 feet lengths was 
made at $14, New England, or $11.50, 
Pennsylvania. Heavy cast is 
The Pennsylvania railroad is 


eastern 


strong. 

taking bids on 800 to 1,000 tons, large- 
ly cast from the rebuilding of the 
Washington avenue pier, this city. 
Italian buyers are making still high- 
er offers for American steel. A Phil- 
adelphia maker reports having been 
offered the past week 120s, or $28.80, 


delivered, but declined to sell except 


on a tidewater basis this side, because 
and insurance, 


of the freights 


credits, etc. 


high 


Pittsburgh Consumers Covered 
Pittsburgh, March 16. 
ing material offered by 
more important railroads a short time 


Heavy melt- 


one of the 


ago commanded from $12 to $12.50 
indicating that there has been no 
great change in the market the last 


fortnight. Consumers are under cover, 
and no activity of consequence is ex- 


pected until present contracts have 
been filled. 
Buffalo Prices Firm 
Buffalo, March 16.—Scrap_ dealers 
of the Buffalo district are holding 


firmly to schedules on practically all 
of the lines, although the volume of 
trading and of inquiry has fallen off 
compared with a 


to some extent, 


week ago. 


Relapse at Cleveland 


March 17.—The 
market has 
from its activity of 


Cleveland, iron 


and steel scrap experi- 
enced a relapse 
a week ago, and prices of some grades 
softened somewhat. Recently 
several Pittsburgh and valley mills 


bought considerable tonnages of heavy 


have 
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melting but with the closing 
of these mill activity in the 
scrap market has been at a minimum. 

As is usual when spring approaches, 
the ‘better weather conditions are loos- 
which 


steel, 


sales, 


quantities of 
have been accumulating 
and the technical position of the mar- 
ket is 

Heavy melting steel is held at 
$11.50 in the and at $9.75 
to $10.50 in the Cleveland district. 


ening up scrap 


over winter 


weaker. 


valleys 


Sentiment Better 


Sentimental- 
market 1s 
and 


March 16. 


scrap 


Cincinnati, 
ly speaking, the 
but 
improvement. 


iron 


continue low, 


This is 


stronger, sales 
cs- 
pecially true of and 
dealers are finding it a difficult matter 


show no 


cast scrap, 


to sell this material. Steel scrap is 
in much better demand and prices on 
all grades are strong, and are hold- 
ing at the advances of last week. 
Irom a summation of reports by 
dealers, bundled sheet scrap, No. 1 
yard wrought, No. 1 busheling and 


inachine shop turnings have been the 
best the few days. 
No special transactions are before the 
Quotations on all materials 


sellers of past 
market. 
are unchanged. 


Scrap Shows Weakness 


Chicago, March 16.—Continued weak- 
ness is apparent in the scrap iron 
and steel market, lack of buying by 
large consumers and an _ unusually 
large tonnage available conspiring to 
prevent prices stiffening and in many 
instances bringing about a reduction. 
Rolling mill grades especially are af- 
fected while heavier grades of steel 
have maintained their prices, but with 
indications that weakness is likely to 
result in lower levels before long. 

Railroad before the trade 
not as numerous as last week, 
Michigan Central offering 1,000 
and the Union Pacific 2,700 tons. 


are 
the 
tons 


lists 


Firm at St. Louis 


St. Louis, March 16.—The scrap 
market remains firm, and while con- 
sumers are still unwilling to come into 
the market, there does not seem to be 
much tendency toward lower prices. 
Che market is up from 25 to 50 cents 
on several items this week. Railroad 
lists out are: Union Pacific, 2,750 
tons, of which 500 tons are long-length 
steel rails; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
1,600 tons, of which 350 tons are No. 
1 railroad wrought. 


The Weirton Plate & Structural 
Co., Weirton, W. Va., has filed an 


involuntary petition in bankruptcy at 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Ferro Situation 


Still Enveloped in Doubt—Some Buy- 
ing at $75 

New York, March 16.- 
occurred the past 
inodify the recent situation, in ferro- 
Sellers continue to 
larger orders, both in 


has 


Nothing 
during week to 
manganese. take 
on carload or 
connection with the old contracts and 
without, at $78, seaboard, dependent 
for shipment upon the arrival of ma- 
terial from England. This remains 
the figure of the carload or 
It still constitutes a purely 
inasmuch as 


large-lot 
market. 
however, 


nominal value, 


agents still are in the dark as to 
when the promised resumption of 
shipment from England will material- 
ize. No further advices have been 
received from the English producers 
the past week, which would tend to 
show when the promised 2,500 tons 
or more will arrive. *As_ previously 


pointed out, however, in view of the 
danger of this information § getting 
into the hands of the 
Great Britain, it is not likely that ad- 


enemies of 


vices will be had until the boats are 
well under way. 

The spot market for ferro-manga 
nese in carload or larger quantities, 


of which there is very little offering, 
still stands at about $90 to $100, sea- 
On ground and lump sales of 
variety, 7 


board, 
the one, two and five-ton 
to 7% cents per pound, or $156.80 to 
$168 per gross ton, still prevails, and 
some transactions in ground at 8 
cents per pound, or $179.20 per gross 
the plant, are re- 


ton, at grinding 


ported. 
Dealers Ask High Prices 
March 16.—The 


ferro-manganese at. this 
change in 


Pittsburgh, market 


for center 
shows no great position, 
and probably will not until the situa- 
clears to a 


asking 


abroad considerable 
extent. Dealers $100 at 
the seaboard for ferro-manganese, but 


tion 
are 


no sales have been made recently in 
the open market. Fifty per cent ferro 
silicon seems to be firm at prevailing 
but features the 
for Vanadium 


figures, irregularity 

grades. 
listed at a 
per pound of con- 
and 


market lower 


continues to be spread 
P25c to 2./5c 


from 
tained = alloy. Ferro-tungsten 
ferro-molybdenum are not steady; ma- 
terial is being offered at wide ranges 
i difficult to name 


immediate ac- 


in price, making it 
except 


quotations for 


ceptance. 


April 1, the Cleveland office of the 
Ayer & Lord Tie Co., in charge of 
B. S. McConnell, will be removed 
to larger quarters at 926 Illuminating 


building. 
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Vessel Contracts 


Placed and Pending at Shipyards in 
Cleveland and Detroit 


March 16. 


for vessels, which has been carried on 


Cleveland, -Contracting 
very actively in the east for a number 
of weeks, has been started at Cleve- 
land and the outlook is that in addi- 
tion to contracts let during the past 
few days 10 or 12 vessels for service 
on the Atlantic will be awarded at 
an early date. The Michigan Lime- 
stone & Chemical Co., Calcite, Mich., 
has given a contract to the American 
10,000-ton 
conveying steamer to be used in the 
The vessel will 


Ship Building Co. for a 


stone and coal trades. 
be built at the Lorain yard and will 
require about 4,000 tons of shapes and 
plates, which will be supplied by the 
Carnegie Steel Co. Delivery is prom- 
ised by Aug. 15. 

The keen demand existing for deep 
sea tonnage is reflecting itself on the 
lakes in two ways: First, by an eager- 
ness to charter all available lake craft 
for ocean traffic, and, secondary, by 
placing actual orders with shipyards 
for vessels for coast service. The 
Great Lakes Engineering Works, of 
Detroit, has received an order from 
the Atlantic Coast Line, New York, 
for.a steamer to be 256 feet over all 
and to have carrying capacity of 3,000 
gross tons. The steamer will be built 
at the Ecorse yard and delivery is 
promised by the opening of summer. 
Two steel scows are being construct- 
ed at the Ashtabula yard of the Great 
Lakes Engineering Works for coast- 
wise trade. 

Aside from the demand for plates 
for vessels, the plate market is ex- 
tremely dull and the 1.15¢ quotation, 
Pittsburgh, is being freely shaded a 
dollar a ton. It is understood that 
the steel for the boat taken by the 
American Ship Building Co. was con- 
tracted for some time ago. 


Pittsburgh Mills Busy 


Pittsburgh, 16.—Plate 
in western Pennsylvania are busy, but 
talk of slight Weakness is heard. Buy- 
ing at this center, however, has not 
heavy to test the 
prevailing price, which is 1.15c for 


March mills 


been = sufficiently 


March shipment and 1.20c for second 
Carnegie Steel Co. is 
filling a large plate order for the 
National Tube Co. The 
vania railroad has ordered 100 cars 
which, will be built at the Altoona 
shops of the company. 


quarter. The 


Pennsyl- 


Structural Plate Tonnage Closed 


Philadelphia, March 15.—An_ order 
for 7,000 to 8,000 tons of plates for 
Brooklyn elevated railroad and other 
fabricated steel work, recently inquired 
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for by L. D. Shoemaker & Co., of 
Pottstown, Pa., has been divided in 
about equal quantities between the 
Worth Bros. Co. and the Central 
Iron & Steel Co. The former re- 
ceived the sheared and the latter the 
universal plates. The Worth Bros. 
Co. also is the low bidder on 550 
tons of plates for two torpedo boat 
destroyers to be built at the Mare 
Island navy yard. Either the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. or the Carnegie 
Steel Co. will furnish the small ton- 
nage of shapes required for these ves- 
sels. Bids are going in this week 
on 175 tons of plates for the govern- 
ment for cylinder construction at 
Panama. The Pennsylvania railroad, 
which has ordered the construction 
of 100 flat cars at Altoona, has placed 
the plates with Pittsburgh makers. 
The eastern plate market made a less 
favorable showing the past week. 
soth new orders and inquiries dropped 
back some with leading eastern mills. 
No further boats were awarded in the 
week, but a number still remain in 
the market. Prices for plates in this 
district still lag behind the 1.15c level. 
Only small lots have been done at 
that figure and it is noteworthy that 
the recent inquiries for attractive ton- 
nages have caused some makers to 
shade readily $1 a ton or more. 


Cast Iron Pipe 
Large Contract Placed by Cleveland 
With Leading Company 


Cleveland, March 16—The United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
has been awarded 12,500 tons by the 
city of Cleveland. This company bid 
$32.75, delivered, on 3-inch pipe, $25.75 
on 4-inch pipe and $23.75 on 6 to 48- 
inch pipe. There were only 10 tons 
of 3-inch and 90 tons of 4-inch, the 
principal tonnages being 1,000 tons of 
6-inch, 3,300 of 30-inch, 3,200 of 36- 
inch and 2,200 of 42-inch. The only 
other company bidding was the Mas- 
sillon Iron & Steel Co., which bid 
$35.50 on the 3-inch, $25.50 on the 
4-inch, $23.50 on the 6 to 16-inch and 
$23 on the 20 to 48-inch. The amount 
of the contract awarded the successful 
bidder was $297,145, compared with 
$289,050, the bid of the Massillon com- 
Special castings amounting to 
Bowler 


pany. 
$15,890 
Foundry Co., Cleveland. 


were awarded the 


Fair Tonnages Pending 


Chicago, March 16.—Sellers of cast 
iron pipe continue to be busy figuring 
on needs of municipalities for their 
requirements and each week 
sees more or less closed. The United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
was awarded 12,500 tons at Cleveland. 


year’s 
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Tonnages at Duluth and Akron are 
still held up although bids have been 
opened. The Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
has taken 600 tons at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. an equal tonnage at Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 

Tonnages on which bids have been 
asked are as follows: Dyer, Ind., 
i150 tons, March 16; Billings, Mont., 
800 tons, March 17; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 3,000 tons, March 18. 


Some Price Advances 


New York, March 16—~More cases 
where a little higher prices, perhaps 
50 cents a ton, are being obtained 
by eastern cast iron pipe makers, 
are to be noted, usually from private 
buyers. Pubiic lettings still show 
some low prices. There are certain 
shops which appear to have elevated 
their schedules only slightly, if at all. 
The market remains fairly active, with 
small requirements from municipalities 
predominating. The Glamorgan Pipe 
& Foundry Co. took 550 tons for the 
Richmond Gas Co., Richmond, Va.; 
the Warren Foundry & Machine Co., 
125 tons of 4’s, 6’s and 8’s for Con- 
cord, Mass., and the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 150 
tons of 6’s and &’s for Jamestown, 
N. Y., at $22.10, delivered. The War- 
ren Foundry & Machine Co. also will 
furnish to contractors 190 tons of 
flexible joint pipe for New York City, 
and 900 tons for contractors for metro- 
politan work, remains unplaced. North 
Andover, Mass., is taking bids this 
week on 465 tons of 6’s and 8's; Fitch- 
burg, Mass., on 250 tons of 16’s and 
20’s; Gloucester, Mass., on 300 tons 
of 6’s to 12’s; Fall River, on 350 tons 
of 8's and 10’s, and Syracuse, N. Y., 
is asking for March 22, figures on 270 
tons of 4’s to 12’s. Bloomfield, N. J., 
will take bids April 5 on 150 tons of 
4’s to &’s. St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
is inquiring for 910 tons of 20’s. Har- 
risburg, Pa., will take bids March 22 
on an indefinite quantity of 6, 8 and 
10’s, and Lancaster, Pa., on March 
30 on such quantities of 4’s to 30’s as 
the water board may require during 
the year. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets 


Pittsburgh, March 16—Makers of 
nuts, bolts and rivets are disappointed 
with the showing made by these 
products thus far this month. Last 
month conditions were dull, and the 
first half of March has showed no im- 
provement over February. Prices 
have been low and irregular for many 
months. Specifications against con- 
tracts are fairly satisfactory, but there 
has been no new buying of conse- 
quence. 
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Oversight 


Will Prevent Establishment of Experi- 
ment Stations 
Washington, March 16. 
developed that a bill which became a 


It has just 


law in the closing hours of congress 
providing for 10 mine experiment sta- 
tions under the bureau of mines was 


a victim of the legislative “log jam”. 


It was passed without opposition in 
both houses and signed by the Presi- 
dent, but officials of the department 


discovered that 
a dollar 


of the interior have 
congress failed to 


for the establishment of these stations. 


provide 


In consequence it appears to be im- 
possible to establish any of the sta- 
tions until congress makes the _ re- 
quired appropriation at its next ses- 
s1on., 


The new law provides that not more 
than 10 of shall be 


established within any one fiscal year. 


these stations 
It provides, too, for seven mine safety 
understood to be 
fitted with all 


necessary appliances for rescue work 


stations, which are 


mine rescue cars, up 


and which could be sent from place 
to place. 

The government officials hope much 
from the 
It is believed they will be able to do 


for all kinds of mining what the gov 


mine experiment stations. 


ernment agriculture stations have done 
Much may be done, it 
the way of developing 


for agriculture. 
is claimed, in 
by which low grade ores 
The 
operates a 
of mine rescue cars, but the 


will be an 


processes 


can be utilized. government 


already owns and number 


mine ex- 


periment stations entirely 
field of 
is asserted. 

The secretary of the interior is des- 
the for 
these experiment He 
will rely upon the advice he receives 


The bu- 


next 


new government endeay or, it 


ignated to. select locations 


mine stations. 


the bureau of mines. 


reau officials, prior to the 


from 
ses- 
sion of congress, will endeavor to pick 
out locations for the proposed stations 

No limit 
experiment 


which will be satisfactory. 


for each 
understanding 
will 


set 
the 
appropriation 


of cost is 
station, but 
been that the 
$25,000 


has 


be 


Consider Eastern Scrap 
Body 


30 and 40 and 
dealers in material Phila- 
delphia, New York and other eastern 
states attended a meeting held at the' 


Between brokers 


old from 


Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia, Thurs-), 
day evening, March 11, under thei 
auspices of the National Scrap Iron 
Association, to consider the forma- 


tion of an eastern division, affiliated 
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with that organization. The meeting 


was addressed by President W. K. 
Kenly, Vice President D. R. Cohen 
and Secretary F. Mayer, of the na- 


tional association, by E. H. Schwartz- 
enberg, of Cleveland, representing the 
central division, and by others. The 
sentiment shown favored the organ- 
ization of an eastern division, but the 
matter of formal organization was de- 


ferred until a second meeting to be 
called at Philadelphia in about a 
month hence. 


Matthew Addy Co. 
Organized 


The following statement has been 
issued by James A. Green, of Mat 
thew Addy & Co., Cincinnati: 


“The partnership of Matthew Addy 
& Co., for more conveniently handling 
will be dis- 
by a 


its business, this week 


solved, and will be succeeded 
company, incorporated under the laws 
the the 


bearing name of 
fond 


\ddy Co. 


will be 


of Ohio, 
Matthew 

“There no change whatever 
in the character of business done, the 
intending to 


incorporated company 


follow exactly along the lines of the 
present partnership. 

“It is interesting to note that the 
firm of Matthew Addy & Co. is the 
oldest of all the pig iron firms in the 


middle Its founder, Matthew 
Addy, established the business in 1859, 
At that the main 
staple, and pig iron was a side line. 
the 


west. 


time, cotton was 


changed 


The war tremendously 
cotton business, Cincinnati losing its 
importance as a cotton center, but 


rising into eminence as the center of 


the southern pig iron trade. It was 
the firm of Matthew Addy & Co. 
which brought the first southern pig 
iron north of the Ohio river. The 
iron came from the old Eureka fur- 
naces at Oxmoor, Ala.” 
iq Founders Honored 

At a luncheon held at noon, Wed- 
nesday, March 10, the Cleveland En- 


gineering Society had as its honored 
the three founders of the 
society, C. H. Hosea Paul 
and Walter P. The society, 
which was founded by these three en- 
gineers Feb. 28, 1880, now has a mem- 
bership of 770. At the luncheon, Wor- 


guests 
Burgess, 
Rice. 


cester R. Warner, of the Warner & 
Swasey Co., spoke briefly in appre- 
ciation of the three founders, and 


then each of the founders responded. 


}\ number of those who were mem- 
bers of the society during its first 
year were present and there was a 


large attendance of other members. 
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Preparing for New Stack 
3ids are being taken the 
ing down of the present stack of the 


for tear- 


Robesonia Iron Co. at Robesonia, 


Pa., to prepare for its substitution by 


a larger unit. The present stack is 
18 x 80 feet, which originally was 
built in 1855, enlarged in 1873 and re- 
built in 1885. All the materials for 
the construction of the new stack 
have been assembled on the ground, 
so that once the reconstruction is 
started, it may be carried out with 


the least possible delay to operations. 
Frank C. Roberts, of Philadelphia, is 
the engineer in charge. 


Officers Make Denial 
Pittsburgh, March 17. (By 
Reports that men in the Youngstown 


wire.) 


district petitioned the Amalgamated 
for permission to recognize the re- 
vised scale accepted by them Satur- 
day but defeated at other plants is 
denied by national officers. Such 
proposition is out of the question, 


officers The report is heard 
that valley mills will not put revised 


scales into effect until they can con 


Say. 


fer with other plants. 


President of Institute 
Arrested 

Eng., March 

Adolphe 


to hear of 


6.—The 
Greiner in 
the 


Birmingham, 
many friends of 
this ar- 
the 
This is 
the 
and 


country regret 
the complete 
Works, at 
first 
president of 


rest of board of 
Cockerill 
not the Mr. 
popular the 
Steel Institute, has been in prison dur- 
ing the war, and at one time his life 
Mr. Greiner has fairly 


Seraing. 
time Greiner, 
Iron 


was in danger. 


good hopes of liberation, and, event- 


ually, of restoration to his former 
position. 


Mills Ordered 
The William Tod Co., 


received a contract 


Youngstown, 
30-inch 
and 


has for a 
blooming 


three-high combination 


sheet bar mill, equipped with two-high 
planishing strands, and a 24-irich slab- 
bing and universal plate mill with 
tables, 


installation in 


chariots, for 
hearth 
[ron 


and ingot 
the 
plant of the 


& Steel Co., Youngstown. 


shears 
new open 
steel Youngstown 


The H. Koppers Co. announces that 
after March 18 its general office will 
be in the National Bank build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. A branch will 
be maintained in the Mallers building, 


Mc- 


First 
office 


Chicago, in charge of James C. 


Math, vice president. 
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is Awarded 


And With Other Contracts Shows Increased Activity—March 
Promises to Make Best Showing Since Last July 


New York, March 16.—Award of 
the 16,000-ton bridge of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railroad, at Sciotoville, 
O., which had been hanging fire for 
six months, and the continued in- 
creased activity in new contracts and 
inquiries in the metropolis and other 
eastern localities,clearly point to the 
improved conditions in the structural 
steel market. By all advance indi- 
cations, March will show the largest 
structural work placed 
since last July, as already the book- 


amount of 


ings aggregate well over 50,000 tons. 
How favorably March to date is com- 
paring with other recent months in 
the tonnage of bookings, is shown by 
the statistical report of work placed 
monthly, issued by the Bridge Build- 
The state- 


ment for February, announced in con- 


ers’ and Structural Society. 


nection with the monthly meeting of 
the society, held at Pittsburgh, March 
12, makes a better showing by 8,000 
tons, than January, but is less by the 
saine amount than December. 

The reports of the society showing 
the percentage of capacity of the entire 
country contracted for monthly and 
for each 


the approximate tonnage 


period, is as follows: 


Approxi 

Per mate 

Month, cent. tonnage. 
February, 1915 30 51,000 
January, 1915 . she 25 43,000 
December, 1914 . eer 35 60,000 
November, 1914 . ; : 1) 35,000 
Cetebery 3986 secccwcdics 35 60,000 
September, 1914 .......... 38 65,000 
PR BOR Ais vase ees 27% 48,000 
A i. Dae . 68 115,000 
June, 1914 aed ‘ 56% 95,000 
May, 1914 Se err tay 57 97,000 
April, 1914 iba e wane 88 151,000 
March, 1914 es ch 76 130,000 


Exclusive of the large Sciotoville 
bridge contract which was placed by 
fabricated 
York 
totaled 


engineers in this. city, 
awards of the week in New 
City and nearby territory 
about 7,000 to 8,000 tons. 


fabricators have computed 
that in the month of March to date, 
they have bid upon four times the 
tonnage of New York City work as 
during the full month of March, 1914. 
Such compilation is based principally 


Some 


on apartments, loft and office build- 
ings, etc. Low prices still mark the 
situation in fabricated work and in 
plain material there is plenty of evi- 
desirable orders are not 
going over 1.296c, New York, or 


1.10c, Pittsburgh; in fact, it is stated 


dence that 


that especially attractive tonnages 


have shaded this figure within recent 


weeks. Only small orders have been 


taken at the new price of 1.15¢, Pitts- 
burgh. 

More Tonnage; Prices Soft 
15.—Sellers of 
shapes view with more cheerful feel- 


Philadelphia, March 


ings the materialization of some of the 
better prospects for work which re- 
cently have been before the market 
in this district. Some of them report 
the volume of inquiries received last 
week was the largest in two months. 
The interest shown by buyers by mail 
considerably better. Most 
of these matters individually are small, 
but they are interpreted to mean an 


has. been 


awakening attention to the market by 
buyers which is encouraging. Some- 
what similar reports of a larger vol- 
ume of work soon to be launched 
continue to come out of Baltimore. 
Certain eastern shape mills which have 
been running low now are doing 
a little better. The Pencoyd mill of 
the American Bridge Co. is running 
briskly, some of which is due to or- 
ders for boat steel recently booked. 
The Phoenix Iron Works will fur- 
nish 3,000 to 4,000 tons of plain ma- 
terial to L. D. Shoemaker & Co. for 
Brooklyn elevated and other struc- 
tural work. 
eastern territory remain soft. 


shapes in 
Such 
orders as have been entered at 1.15c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.309c, Philadelphia, 
inconsequential. 


Prices on 


have been Large 


tonnages still attract sharp shading 
from some eastern makers. On one 
sizable tonnage recently closed a price 
of 1.10c, Pittsburgh, quoted by one 
eastern maker did not prove attractive 
and another eastern mill took the 


order at a lower figure. 
Shops Need Tonnage 
Pittsburgh, March 16.—Despite nu- 


merous structural lettings the last 


few weeks, fabricating shops and 
structural mills in this district need 
additional tonnages. While mills are 
holding material at 1.15c for March 
delivery, talk of irregularity is heard 
iti some sections. The Pan-American 
building again is being considered at 
New York: if proposed plans are 
adopted, about 35,000 tons of steel 
would be required. The proposed 
Frick arcade building, this city, will 
require about 12,000 tons, and a gov- 
ernment station here will take about 


500 tons. 
Encouraging at Buffalo 


Buffalo, March 16.—Fabricators of 
the Buffalo district report the contin 
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uance of business developing for 
spring and early summer construction 
work. The tonnages involved in the 
separate instances are small, but the 
aggregate of the work already booked, 
so far during the season and the jobs 
being figured upon, is considered ‘en- 
couraging. 


Structural Tonnages Small 


Chicago, March  16.— Structural 
shapes are being contracted in small 
tonnages, no large projects apparently 
being sufficiently advanced to be 
closed at present. Business recently 
closed in this district does not exceed 
800 tons in any one contract and the 
aggregate is not large. Prices of 
structural shapes are being maintained 
on a basis of 1.34c, Chicago, but are 
not strong, although in the absence 
of strongly competitive business no 
sufficient test has been made to deter- 
mine the actual level which would 
result. 


one 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 

B. & N. loft building at Twenty-ninth street 
and Broadway, New York City, 800 tons, 
awarded Hinkel Iron Works. 

Tishman apartment, Seventy-ninth _ street 
and Lexington avenue, New York City, 400 
tons, awarded Hinkel Iron Works and not to 
the Passaic Structural Steel Co., as previous- 
ly stated. 

Addition to the plant of the Wm. Thropp & 
Trenton, N. J., 110 tons, awarded 
American Bridge Co. 

Bridge for Pennsylvania railroad at New 
Kensington, Pa., 250 tons, awarded Eastern 
Steel Co. 

Bridge work for the Southern railroad at 
Lookout creek, Tenn., and other points, 600 
tons, awarded the Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Works. 

Entrance pier to dock No. 1 of Panama can- 
al, 400 tons, awarded the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. 

Building for Julius Palmer, Providence, R. 
I., 200 tons, awarded the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. 

Brokaw building, Broadway near Forty-sec- 
ond street, New York City, 1,250 tons, award- 
ed to Hinkel Iron Works. ; 

Bridge for the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad 
at Sciotoville, O., 16,000 tons, awarded the 
McClintic-Marshall Co. Gustav Lindenthal, 
New York City, engineer in charge. 

Maternity hospital, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, 300 to 400 tons, general 
contract awarded Irwin & Leighton, 

Studer avenue school, Columbus, 350 tons, 
awarded Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co. 

Pier shed at Savannah, Ga., 3,500 tons, 
awarded Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

E. Eiger & Brothers, building at Randolph 
ind Dearborn streets, Chicago, 717 tons, to 
Hansell-Elcock, 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. building, San 
Francisco, Cal., 500 tons to Central Iron 
Works. 

Union City Mission Corp., 12-story hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 497 tons, to Crown Iron 
Works. 

City of Chicago, terminal building, Pier No. 
2, Chicago, 370 tons, to South Halsted Street 
Iron Works. 

Great Northern Ry. Co., various girder 
spans, 350 tons, to Milwaukee Bridge Co. 

Citizens’ bank, Evansville, Ind., 600 tons, 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., 


Sons Co, 


’ 


warehouse at 
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Memphis, Tenn., 180 tons, to the Chickasaw 
Iron Works. 


addition, 2, 
Lackawanna 


New England industrial plant 
000 structural, 


Bridge Co, 


tons contract to 


Knights of Columbus, club house, Buffalo, 
200 tons structural, contract to Buffalo Struc- 
tural Steel Co. 

Alterations to Colonial theater, Boston, to 


and to Evergreen 


awarded to the 


theater in Lynn, Mass., 


theater, Brookiyn, 350 tons, 


Atkins Structural Steel Co. 

Herzog apartment, Eighty-fourth street, New 
York City, 400 tons, awarded Hinkel Iron 
Works. 

Apartment for Hennon Construction Co., 
180th street and Audubon avenue, New York 
City, 150 tons, awarded to the Claremount 
Iron Works. 

Palmer apartment, Ninety-sixth street and 
Riverside Drive, New York City, 500 tons, 
awarded to the Hinkel Iron Works, 

Turbine foundation for the Essex power 


house of the Public Service Corporation, New 
ark, N, J., 450 Pennsylvan 
ia Steel Co. 

building at 


tons, awarded to 


Factory Bridgeport, Conn., 300 
tons, awarded to 


Warehouse at 


Levering & Gerrigues. 


Eleventh avenue and Twenty 


seventh and Twenty-eighth streets, New York 
City, 500 tons, awarded to Levering & Ger- 
rigues. 

Detroit street school, Toledo, 300 tons, to 
Donovan Wire & Iron Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Ayer loft building, Twenty-sixth street and 
Broadway, New York City, 1,800 tons, bids 
being taken. 

Theater, New Bedford, Mass., 300 tons, bids 
being taken. 

Additional buildings for Bridgeport Arms 


Co., Bridgeport, Conn., affiliated with the 
Remington Union Metallic Arms Co., 2,100 
tons, bids being taken. Now learned recent 
letting of 1,400 tons for this company at 


Bridgeport, went to the Lackawanna Bridge 


Co. 

Slattery loft building, West Twenty-fifth 
street, New York City, 500 tons, bids being 
taken, 

Professional building, Fifty-first street, New 
York City, 600 to 800 tons, project aband- 
oned. 

Bridge work for the Southern railroad, 480 
tons, bids being taken. 

Apartment house, Philadelphia, 700 tons, 
plans about to be issued. 

Chelsea warehouse, 107th street and Am 
sterdam avenue, New York City, 700 tons, 
bids being taken. 

Waite warehouse, 175th street and Webster 
avenue, New York City, 900 tons, bids being 
taken, 

Pier for Long Island railroad, East river, 
New York City, 200 tons, bids being taken. 


Extensions to West End brewery, Utica, N. 


Y., 250 tons, bids being taken. 


Bureau of Mines testing station, Pittsburgh, 


500 tons, 


Frick arcade building, Pittsburgh, 12,000 
tons. 
Pan-American building, New York, will in- 


volve 35,000 tons if proposed plans are car- 


ried out 


the Warner & 
Co., Cleveland, will give an 
lecture on March 18 on 
“An Evening With the Planets and 
Stars”, before the Good Fellowship 
Club of the Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co., Wickliffe, O. The 


one of an interesting 


W. R. Warner, of 


Swasey 


illustrated 


lec- 


ture is series 


which is being given before this club. 
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Spelter Market 


Unsettled on Account of Manipulation 
—Scarcity Continues 
New York, March 16. 
The spelter market has been greatly 
unsettled the past week by manipula- 
tion on the New York metal exchange, 
been sold for 


averaging 


a few carloads having 
April shipment at 
8.40c, St. 
attributed to a 


spelter 


prices 
This manipulation 
desire on the 
producers to 


Louis. 
was 
part of certain 
bring about lower prices on zinc ore. 
It indicated no change, however, in 
the basic situation in the spelter mar- 
ket. 
ever for 
and there is every promise of strength 


The metal is just as scarce as 


spot and nearby shipment, 


in the market for some time to come. 


The London price did not respond to 


the reaction here and there is an im- 
provement in the demand from Eng- 
land. At present, March and April 


prime western are quotable nominally 
to 9.12M%c, St. with very 
few producers having anything to sell. 
For shipment beyond, probably noth- 
ing less than 8.50c, St. Louis, could be 
Inquiry from 


at 9c Louis, 


done up to September. 


rather active; a large 


supplies 


galvanizers is 
number of galvanizers 
for May and some for April. 


need 


The situation in the tin market has 
become very acute. With arrivals so 
far in March totaling only 80 tons, 
there is not much promise of relief 
from a_ scarcity in sight. <A _ good 
many sellers who have March con- 
tracts fear they will be unable to 
fulfill these obligations. There is 
very little business. Spot sold _ this 
afternoon at 52c, and some sellers 
are asking 53c. April is quoted at 
around 42c, May at 38c, and June 
at 37c. 

The copper market is firming up 


visibly and_ sellers all are asking 
14.87'%4c, delivered 30 days, on electro- 
lytic for delivery over the next few 
a few interests are willing to 
Cast- 


months; 
sell prompt shipment at 14.75c. 
ing copper is quoted at 14.50c to 14.75c, 
usual terms, depending on the quality. 
The best grade of lake copper is held 
at 15.37'4c, cash, good ordinary brands 
at 14.87%c, cash, and arsenical brands 
at 14.75c, cash. 

Due to an 
recent good 
consumers, the leading 
lead has advanced its price to 4.10c, 


demand 
domestic 


active 
sales to 
producer of 


export 


and 


New York, an increase of 15 points. 

The scarcity of antimony is acute 
and as there are few offers of future 
arrivals, there is little relief in sight. 


Cookson’s is quoted at 28c, duty paid, 
lots; French 
Hallett’s, at 


in one and_ two-cask 


antimony, equivalent to 


24c to 25c; and spot Chinese and 
Japanese at 2lc to 23c. 
A few odd lots of aluminum have 
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been sold at resale at less than 19c, 
New York, but this shading now has 
disappeared and the market is firm at 
The domestic pro- 
not 


19c, Niagara Falls. 
S¢ Id 


business. 


and is 
There is 


ducer is well ahead 


seeking contract 
practically only one other seller, who 
19¢ to 19.12%c, for 


shipment beyond July. 


asks duty paid, 


Wire Advance 


Galvanized Products Marked Up Owing 
to Spelter Price 


York, March 16.—Another ad 


10c per 100 pounds, or $2 a 


New 
vance of 
ton, in the extra for galvanizing wire 


products was put into effect by the 
American Steel & Wire Co. today. 
This is the second advance of this 
character posted in a little more than 
two weeks, the first of $2 a ton hav- 
ing gone into effect March 1. The 
new extras are 60c per 100 pounds 


on plain galvanized wire, making the 
new Pittsburgh, per 100 
pounds to jobbers; 60c on galvanized 
barb wire, making the new price 
Pittsburgh, per 100 pounds; $1.80 on 
galvanized nails under 1 inch, making 


price $2, 


$2.25 
5, 


ypo.e 


the new price $3.40, Pittsburgh, per 
100 pounds; on galvanized nails over 
1 inch, $1.30, making the new price 
$2.90, Pittsburgh, per 100 pounds. The 


continued high level of the 


market has forced the advance. 


spelter 


Wire Demand Holds 


Pittsburgh, March 16.—Demand for 


continues satisfactory, 


Wire products 

and mills are enjoying a compara- 
tively good volume of business. The 
domestic situation has improved mod- 
erately and inquiries for shipment 
abroad are numerous. Prices are un- 


changed. 


No Large Orders 


March 16. 
continues 


Pittsburgh, Demand for 
and 
satisfactory, but no large orders have 
in the open mar- 
Dis- 


Soiler 


iron steel pipe fairly 


been placed recently 


ket, so far as can be learned. 


reported to be firm. 


quict and slightly irregular. 


counts are 


tubes are 


Requested.—The Reliance 
Mobile, Ala., has been 
William J. Zimmern, 
Leonard H. Metz 


purpose of doing business 


Catalogs 
Equipment Co., 
organized by 
Morris Hess 


for the 


and 
ger, 
in railroad and a general 
The com 


sell 


commission. 


equipment 
supplies. 
stock 


goods on 


line of machinery 


pany will carry and also 


and handle 
Manufactyrers 


and 


requested to send 


proposi- 


are 


catalogs make agency 


tions. 
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Rail Orders 


Placed Amount to About 25,000 Tons— 
Little Car Business 

York, March 16.—Additional 

orders for about 25,000 tons of steel 


New 


rails have been placed with the mills 
during the past week. The Maine 
Central has given the Pennsylvania 


Steel Co. 8,500 tons and the Virginian 
railroad has divided 3,500 tons between 
that the Lackawanna Steel Co. 
and other makers. The New. York 
Municipal Railways Corporation placed 
800 tons of tee rails with the Pennsyl- 


mill, 


vania Steel Co. and 1,600 tons of 
girder rails with the Lorain Steel 
Co. The Rhode Island Co. divided 


1,600 tons of girder rails between the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. and the Lorain 


Steel Co. The Reading has given 
the Carnegie Steel Co. an additional 
rolling of .2,500 tons for immediate 
delivery. The Lackawanna Steel Co. 
will furnish 3,000 tons of the recent 
supplementary rail order placed by 


the Burlington. 

Car and equipment orders still are 
The & Ohio railroad 
placed 200 car bodies each with the 
Ralston Steel Car Co., Standard Steel 
Co. the American Car & 
Foundry Co. The Santa Fe has 
dered 500 refrigerators from the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. The New 
York, Philadelphia & Norfolk has or- 
and two 


few. saltimore 


Car and 


orT- 


dered 76 ventilated box 
all-steel coaches from the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road has ordered the building of 100 
steel flat cars at its Altoona shops. 
The Missouri, Kansas & Texas rail- 
road, which has been figuring on 1,500 
these 


cars 


cars, probably will not place 
at the present time, owing to financ- 
ing difficulties. The Burlington 
ordered 55 locomotives from the Bald- 


Works. 


has 


win Locomotive 

The New Haven is inquiring for 
15,000 kegs of spikes for shipment 
over the rest of the year. There is 
talk that the Russian inquiry for 


spikes may not be placed in this coun- 
try, owing to differences in the speci- 
Standard for 


domestic buyers remain around 1.35 


fications. spike prices 
Ks 
Pittsburgh. 


Corporation Board 
Reduced 


New York, March 16. 
meeting of the directors of the United 


At a special 


States Steel Corporation today, the 
size of the board was reduced to 18 
imembers. It originally has consisted 
of 24, but there have been four 
vacancies. This necessitated the resig- 
nation ot Thomas Murray and of 
fenry Walter. It is very probable 


that the latter will be re-elected at 
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the annual meeting, to be held in a 
few weeks. The reduction of the 
board was made principally to render 

less unwieldy in size, it is an- 
nounced. 

With these changes, the present 
board consists of the following: To 
April, 1915—Robert Winsor, Wm. H. 
Moore, P. A. B. Widener, Jas. H. 


Henry C. Frick, Percival Rob- 
erts Jr.; to April, 1916—J. P. Morgan, 
Jas. A. Farrell, Elbert H. Gary, Geo. 
W. Perkins, Edmund C. Converse, 
Alfred Clifford; to April, 1917—Samuel 


keed, 


Mather, Daniel G. Reid, Geo. F. 
Baker, J. S. Phipps, Robert Bacon, 
Thos. Morrison. 


Sudden Death of Jas. R. 
Darragh 


James R. Darragh, resident manager 
at Pittsburgh for Brown & 
Co., died very suddenly in the office 


Rogers, 


of the United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., at Canton, O., March 15. He 
fell as the result of a stroke of ap- 
oplexy and died in less than 10 min- 
utes. By his side at the time of his 


death were two representatives of 


Rogers, Brown & Co., Ralph Clark, 
of New York, and Harwood Wilson, 
of the Cleveland office. Mr. Darragh 
was one of the best known men in 
the iron trade in western Pennsyl- 
vania, where he had been actively 
connected with the industry for ap- 
proximately half a century. Mr. Dar- 


ragh was born at Pittsburgh 68 years 
ago and had always lived in the Great- 
er Pittsburgh For 35 years 
he was the Isabella 
Furnace Co., at Sharpsburg, Pa., and 


district. 


connected with 


was associated with the American 
Steel Hoop Co., which absorbed the 
Isabella plant. In 1902, Mr. Dar- 


ragh succeeded George P. Bassett Jr. 
as Pittsburgh Rogers, 
Brown & Co., Mr. 
ragh was a prominent member of the 
Pittsburgh 
A widow and three children survive. 


inanager for 


Cincinnati. Dar- 
Foundrymen’s Association. 


Will Build Benzol Plant 
After the 
some time, it has been decided to go 
with the 
plant at Youngstown, O., 
public Iron & Steel Co. 
has been awarded to the Otto Coking 
Co., New York, the plant 
is expected to be in full operation in 


considering matter for 
benzol 


the Re- 
The contract 


ahead building of a 


for 


Inc., and 


four to five months. 

Charles D. Cobau, 43 old, 
president of the Standard Engineering 
Co., Ellwood City, Pa., March 
12, at Phoenix, Ariz., went 
about two months ago. 


years 


died 


where he 
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Not Completed 


Is Record in Corporation Case—Early 
Decision Not Expected 


Reports that a decision in the gov- 
ernment suit against the United States 
Steel Corporation may be handed 
down within four weeks do not ap- 
pear to be substantiated by facts. It 
is known that all of the records in 
the case have not been submitted, and, 
of course, until this is done, the judges 
will be unable to pass upon all of the 
testimony. Indications are that the 
complete records will not be placed 
before the court for several weeks- 
yet and it is thought the earliest pos- 
sible period in which a decision may 
be expected is two months. 


It will be recalled that when the 
hearings were ended counsel on each 
side made the customary charges that 
certain portions of the evidence of 
the opposition were irrelevant or im- 
material and should not have been 
allowed to go into the record. There- 
upon, the court directed the attorneys 
to go over the evidence, and choose 
those parts which they consider in- 
competent, and include this phase ‘in 
the records. The government, it is 
learned, has not as yet completed 
this task. 

While both sides express confidence 
of a favorable decision, the finding in 
such suits as that brought against the 
Keystone Watch Case Co. are taken 
as being indicative of a decision fa- 
vorable to the Corporation. The In- 
ternational Harvester Co. case, involv- 
ing the same points as those in the 
watch case suit, was decided adverse- 
ly to the Harvester company on a 
technicality, but it is believed that 
the Supreme Court, to which appeal 
has been taken, will reverse the Har- 
vester decision. As appeal will, in all 
probability, be taken to the Supreme 
Court in the Corporation case, after 
it is decided by the United States 
district court for the New Jersey dis- 
trict, it is believed it will be a long 
time, perhaps a year and a half, before 
the Corporation case is finally brought 
to an end. Opinions differ as to 
whether the new Clayton anti-trust 
law can be applied in the Corporation 
although the prevailing belief 
seems to be that it cannot. 


case, 


Large Addition 


The Carnegie Steel Co. has com- 
pleted plans for a large addition to its 
steel tie building at the Homestead 
Steel Works, Munhall, Pa. About 
seven years ago the company acquired 
the Bryce-Higbee glass works prop- 
erty adjoining the plant. Work of 
the abandoned factory began 
several days ago. 





razing 
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A Big Handicap to Industry 


How an Antiquated System of Patent Laws Puts a Brake on Progress 


—Other Examples of Governmental Inefficiency 


BY L W MOFFETT 


covered and grotesque. They are mostly of the 

1870 vintage. Their administration is so leaden- 
footed and expensive that the inventors of this country 
are painfully aware that they must have something 
more than right on their side to get their patents on 
the market without danger of infringement.  Realiz- 
ing this, it is well known that many an invention is 
disposed of for a mere pittance to a manufacturer, 
who, if he has more money than a competitor, can go 
through the long process of litigation with a chance 
of working the patent for his own exclusive use. In 
other words, it often becomes a question of the most 
ample purse, not’ who is actually entitled to work 
the patent, which determines the matter. 

The great progress made in this country in the arts 
and sciences has been due not to its patent laws, but 
rather in spite of them. There are almost innumer- 
able heckling circumstances which, metaphorically, 
knock down and bind the American inventor and 
manufacturer. A study of these conditions increases 
amazingly the respect for the indomitable courage of 
both in their valiant fight against the great odds in 
the face of foreign and unscrupulous domestic com- 
petitors. 

A few of the ailments of the patent laws and their 
administration were interestingly pointed out by John 
A. Topping, chairman of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., in the Jan. 7 issue of The Iron Trade Review. 
Lack of time no doubt prevented his going into detail 
and giving some most emphatic examples to illustrate 
his contentions. 

Those having the broad experience of Mr. Topping 
in the great manufacturing world must have felt a 
ready sympathy for his position. Briefly, he argued 
for what has been urged for these many, many years, 
but without avail. Uncle Sam has turned the deaf ear 
to these appeals from practical men of the business 
world. Conversely, he has shown a peculiarly well 
developed sense of sound when he hears the dulcei 
tones of the “no patent, no pay” gentry, known among 
themselves only as “patent attorneys”. 

Standing out as severe indictments to show the 
weaknesses of the patent law system of this country 
are four points which have been given a wealth of pub- 
licity not of an enviable character, and Mr. Topping 
touched upon some of them briefly, but effectively. 

Classified, these points may be referred to as fol- 
lows: Need of more severe and extended penalties 
for patent violations; of the repeal of the section in 
the Clayton anti-trust law relating to sales regulations 
of patented machinery and products; of a compulsory 
working clause, and of better quarters for the patent 
office, and better pay for its examiners. 

Under the heading of penalty for patent violation, 
the inventor, the manufacturer and the legitimate pat- 
ent attorney stare unblinkingly in the face some weird 
facts. Disregard of patent rights arises mainly from 
two causes: (a) Unskilled preparation of the speci- 
fications and claims, and careless or unskilled prose- 
- cution of the application in the patent. office, resulting 
in defective and weak patents; and (b) reluctance of 


OF ca LAWS of the United States are moss- 


owners of patents to incur the experse and annoyance 
of long patent litigation when the outcome is fre- 
quently precarious because of the defective character 
of so many patents. 

These intolerable conditions could be reduced to a 
minimum if the patent laws were amended so as to 
require all persons practicing before the United States 
patent office to be members of the federal courts. No 
explanation is necessary to show that a patent, being 
strictly a legal document, can be properly prepared 
only by one having legal training and experience. 
Yet, the startling fact remains that fully 50 per cent 
of the patents issuing from the United States patent 
office are granted on applications prepared by so-cailed 
“patent attorneys”, whose knowledge of the patent laws 
is generally of the most rudimentary character. The 
inevitable result is the drafting of patent specifications 
and claims without regard and largely without capacity 
for appreciating the legal effect of the instrument of 
patent as it may be interpreted by the courts, and 
often without the aid of trained appreciation of the 
terms of the industrial art to which the patent relates. 


The No Patent, No Pay Attorney. 


It is not charged, of course, that many of these 
so-called patent attorneys and others who are per- 
mitted to draw up specifications do not live up to 
Uncle Sam’s lax rules admitting persons “of good 
moral character” to practice before the patent office. 
But that does not cover the point—which is efficiency. 
Then there is the “no patent, no pay” species of “pat- 
ent attorneys”, who for a nominal fee, ranging from 
$5 to $25 and expenses, will file an application, as one 
legitimate, experienced patent attorney has put it, for 
anything from a tooth pick known in the time of 
Herodotus to a wireless detector of the electrolytic 
type. The crudities entering into the work of these 
“no patent,.no pay” patent attorneys are made su- 
premely glaring by the great number of claims rejected 
after but one or two references which meet every 
specific detail of the alleged patent. Furthermore, the 
gist of the principle of the device often is not even 
suggested in the specification as submitted to the pat- 
ent office. ‘ 

Experience has shown that if these “no patent, no 
pay” patent attorneys succeed in securing any kind 
of a narrow claim on the device, the fee is claimed 
under their certificates. Thereupon the “inventor” 
goes forth under the red séal and blue ribbon of the 
patent office to try his fortune in the courts with the 
usual disastrous results. The interferences, dragging 
out almost endlessly in the long, circuitous and tor- 
tuous routes of litigation, mean a tremendous strain 
on the patience and the pocketbook. 

The late Justice Brown of the United States Su- 
preme Court has said that a patent claim “is the most 
difficult instrument to draw known to law’. But con- 
gress has shown its usual stupidity, combined with 
a remarkable indifference which has not allowed of 
any substantial revision of the laws. The United 
States courts appreciate the situation as outlined, and 
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consequently it is a rare occurrence 
that a preliminary injunction will be 
issued on a_ patent which has _ not 


gone through the refining fire of pre- 


vious litigation. Moreover, although 
it is the desire of the courts gener- 
ally to sustain a patent, and thus 


uphold the law as it is written, fre- 
quent experience with patents as de- 
scribed has led to distrust of all pat- 
ents, and has reduced the prima facie 
presumption arising from the grant of 
a patent almost to a vanishing point. 
Improved output of patents, there- 
fore, with adequate penalties for vio- 
lation, will be sure to follow the sug- 
gestions made above. These laws may 
well be given careful attention by the 
American Bar Association, which, in 
line with the suggestion of President 
Wilson in his Indianapolis speech, is 
urging of judicial pro- 
cedure and congress 
for having the courts bound hand and 


simplification 
has condemned 
refusing relief. 


foot, and 


Senseless Clause in Clayton Act 


It was the sixty-third congress which, 
in the Clayton anti-trust law, adopt- 
ed the absurd and highly mischievous 
section relating to sales regulation 
of patented machinery and products. 
Its repeal cannot be urged too strong- 
ly. Its adoption was fought vigorous- 
ly: by inventors, manufacturers and 
well-known patent attorneys, as wel! 
as Commissioner of Patents Thomas 
Ewing. Mr. Ewing, in a recent inter- 
view, declared that a man had the 
right to say what the resale price of 
should be. 
theory upon 
founded 


his patent 

The whole 
patent 
which it 
a specified 
case 17, the 
absolutely the disposition and use of 
his invention. This is held out as an 
inducement for him to disclose his 
invention to the public during the 17 


the 
upou 
up, is that for 
years, in this 
control 


which 
system is and 
has grown 
period of 


inventor may 


years, and at the expiration of that 
time to give the information freely 
to the public. The new law, therefore, 
is retroactive and changes the con- 
tracts—virtually repudiates them—of 
the government already made. The 


Oldfield bill, recently on the house calen- 


dar, but which Commissioner Ewing 
thinks will not pass even at the 
next session, provides among other 
things, that every patent. shall be 
limited to 19 years from the date 
of filing the application exclusive of 
the time actually consumed by the 


patent office or the courts in consid- 
ering it. Certain features of the bill 
are opposed by manufacturers, inven- 
tors and others, while some are com- 
This aimed at 


mended. provision is 


the procrastinations which, it is stated, 
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out in instances 
12 to 15 years. 
recognizes 


drawn 
from 


been 
course of 


have 
over a 
At the same time, the bill 
there are delays, such as those attend- 
ant upon interference proceedings, and 
time given to the latter not be 
marked up against the inventor. 


would 


The Oldfield bill provides for a 
compulsory working clause. Such a 
clause would be of great value not 


only to the public but also to the in- 
ventor himself and is favored by the 
Guild. Buying up of pat- 
the purpose of precluding 
competition, the report on the Old- 
field bill says, has been and is a prac- 


Inventors’ 


ents for 


tice of industrial concerns the world 
over, and the harm of it has been 
recognized and dealt with in almost 


every industrial nation except. the 
United States. In one form or an- 
other the laws of Great Britain, of 


Canada, of Germany and of France, 
as well as many other nations, lodge 


in the the 


respective governments 
power to liberate the 
sale and use of all patented articles. 
The ordinary method to accomplish 
this result is to fix a period of three 
or four years, within which the owner 
of the may set about supply- 
ing the subject matter of the pateat 
to the public. If he fails to do so 
two 


manufacture, 


patent 


within the stated time, one or 
forms of relief is provided: In 
countries the patent right is forfeited 
and the privilege of making and sel!- 
becomes a_ right common _ to 
in other countries the own- 
inactivity 


some 


ing 
everyone; 

the 
himself 


his 
the 
clause. It is 


patent by 
brings within 
a compulsory license 
well known that patents in the United 
States bought up in large num- 
bers the purpose of suppressing 
competition. The federal court rec- 
ords disclose many examples. 
Capital seeking to control 
try through the medium of patents 
proceeds to buy up all important pat 
ents pertaining to the particular field. 
The effect of this is to shut out com- 
petition that would be inevitable if the 
separately and 
aggregating all 


er of 
terms of 


are 
for 


induc - 


patents were 
adversely held. 
the patents under one ownership and 
control, using a few, and suppressing 
the remainder, a monopoly is built 
up that is outside of and broader than 
any monopoly created by the paten: 
It is a monopoly of monop- 


various 
By 


statutes. 
olies and is equivalent to a patent on 
the very industry as such. Jt does 
not appear to have one single bene- 
ficial point. It strangles the sciences 
and the useful arts, and contributes 
liberally to illegitimate commercial 
schemes. 

Answering the criticism that a com- 


pulsory license law would work ‘a 
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March 


18, 


great hardship on deserving inventors 
failed to work their pat 
ents lack of means and 


opportunity to do so, it is pointed out 


who have 


because of a 


that the proposal provides an excep- 
tion so that the original inventor 
never comes within its operative 
scope unless or until he enters into 


a contract for the suppression of his 
Such a plan would operate 


betterment 


invention. 
to the inventor’s financial 
The objection on the ground that in- 
ventions are not suppressed is met by 
the statement that if the 
rected at a mythical evil, it is 
that strong opposition should 
the which, ‘f 


law, 


clause is di- 
very 
strange 
be made to proposal, 


into no one. 


will touch 


suppressed inven 


enacted 
By the process of 
tion, this country, instead of enjoyinz 
the most efficient means of carrying 
on many activities, is today using ap- 
pliances devised from 10 to 20 years 
when in the patent 


patents 


ago, office will 
be found 


dously improved means. 


covering tremen- 


oretgn Industry Developed at Our 


Expense 


It naturally follows, then, that for- 
eign manufacture develops at the ex- 


pense of that of the United States. 
Hearings recently were closed tem- 
porarily before the committee on 
patents of the house of rep- 
resentatives on the Paige _ patent 
bill, providing for the compulsory 
working a patent. Special interest was 
displayed in the bill in view of the 
dyestuffs situation, it being the 1 

tent of advocates of the bill to com 


pel the working of some of the Ger- 
man patents on dyestuffs in the United 
Representative Paige said that 


States. 

it is provided that if the pat 
ented article has not been mad 
or appeared in the United States 
for two years” previous, no per- 
son is to be barred from receiv 


ing a patent by virtue of the fact that 
it has been patented in a foreign coun- 
Representative Metz opposed the 


try. 
measure, claiming it would not aid 
American manufacturers, and used the 


would be a 


treatv between 
States, as 


that it 
patent 
the United 
could not be 


plea 
the 
and 


hackneyed 
violation of 
Germany 
though a 
if it 
great injury to one of the contracting 
M. Garcelon, representing 
club, of said 
authorized to 
advised 
hear- 


ea ineeneee 
abrogated 


working 


treaty 
were discovered it was 
parties. W. 
the Arkwright 
he had 
any position on the bill 
the 
ings until manufacturers of the United 
and study it 
manufacturers 
along 
either 


Boston, 

= 
not been take 
and 
the 


committee to postpone 


States can get together 


seem well for 
to give this 


the rest of 


It would 
attention, 
situation, 


their 


with the 
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directly or through the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The 
subject is admittedly a decidedly broad 
one. Then there comes the matter of in- 
adequate facilities with which and the 
conditions under which the examiners 
in the patent office work. Anywhere 
from eight to ten workers, together 
with their paraphernalia, such as cab- 
inets containing copies of the patents 
to be searched, etc., are crowded in 
rooms 15 x 20 feet in dimension. 
Examiners are constantly shifted from 
one division to another, because of 
lack of sufficient force, so that, for 
example, an examiner may be taken 
from one class of work to another as 
far removed in character as possible. 
The compensation is so smail in cotn- 
parison with the quality of the work 


required that examiners constantly re- 
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H. R. 18,031, which had _ previously 
passed the house, was reported out 
of the senate committee on patents 
by its chairman, Senator James, with- 
out amendment, and, while measures 
were being turned out at the rate of 
one a minute in the senate this bill 
March 4, 


given to the page, who was told to 


was passed at 2:30 a. m.,, 


carry it to the engrossing clerk in 
the office of the secretary of the 
senate. For some unexplained reason 
the bill never reached the engrossing 
clerk. In the office of the secretary 
of the senate it is thought the page 
may have been called away by a 
senator before he reached the engross- 
ng clerk. Not having been engrossed, 
the measure, of course, did not reach 
the President, and never became a 
law, although strongly favored by 
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tablish a first assistant commissioner 
of patents, which office heretofore 
has existed only by virtue of appro- 
priation bill provisions, and would 
increase the number of examiners-in- 
chief from three to five, and calls for 
substantial increases in pay all along 
the line. The net increase in the 
number of examiners would be 10 
assistant examiners, three law exam- 
examiners-in-chief. 
would 
cause more prompt action in passing 


iners and two 
Naturally, these provisions 
upon patent applications. 
This country originated the idea of 
examining every invention, of proving 
it to be a new invention before pat- 
enting it and it also originated the 
idea of trying to issue no patents ex- 
cept valuable ones. Germany took 
these ideas from the United States, but 








sign to accept positions offering the 
slightest advance, thus leaving the 
work largely to green and inexperi- 
enced men. Facilities for storing rec- 
ords are such that the examiners are 
eternally handicapped in attempting 
to make searches outside of their im- 
mediate classes to find cross refer 
ences in analogous arts. This results 
in many cases in inaccurate and un- 
reliable examination. Morcover, neither 
the building nor the equipment is fire 
proof, so that fire would result in the 
inestimably disastrous loss of original 
records of which there are no dupli- 
cates. 

By the irony of fate, a bill which 
passed the congress just ended and 
would have greatly improved the ef 
ficiency of the patent office, never be 
came a law. It was during the last 


hours of the congress, and the bill, 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


both branches of congress, as well as 
the patent office, which is greatly 
irritated at the incident. It is claimed 
to be the first time in the history of 
the United States government that a 
bill failed to become a law through 


such a cause. 
What Might Have Been 


The measure would propose a gen 
eral reorganization of the patent of- 
fice, making the working force more 
adequate, and through providing for 

better plan of promotion, retain an 
experienced staff of examiners at all 
times, and equalize the number of 
first, second, third and fourth assist- 
ants. This latter item alone would 
do away with a bad practice by which 
each first examiner has to supervise 
twice as many assistants as he did 30 


years ago. The bill would also es 





al 
F 
%. 
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developed them much further. Ger- 
many has taken the good and dis- 
carded the bad. To add to our hu 
miliation this country grants foreign- 
ers the right to ceme and explsit 
the rich field here, absolutely protect- 
ed from interference, and then when a 
situation, like the present, arises, man- 
ufacturers are left with the bag to 
hold, their supplies either cut off, or 
outrageously increased in cost, yet pre- 
vented, by our stupid and blundering 
patent laws, from entering into the 
manufacture of the material so neces- 
sary to their industry. England woke 
up to the situation and no longer tol- 
erates any such a condition. The 
United States is the only great na- 
tion that does permit such a shame- 
ful abuse. The Cleveland efficiency 
commission, appointed by President 
Taft, pointedly showed needs in con- 


ae See reer reat yf Ser ena 
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nection with the patent office, making 
10 recommendations, and then it did 
not complete its work. Among other 
things it recommended: 


That a new building specially de- 
signed, equipped and furnished be 
constructed for the exclusive use of 


the patent office; that the number of 
officers and employes be increased and 
readjustments of salaries be made, in- 
volving an increase of 36 in number 
of employes and a total increase of 
$236,550 in the pay roll; that the com- 
missioner of patents be head of the 
patent office; that his duties be the 
same as are now prescribed by law, 
excepting that he be relieved from 
consideration of cases on appeal; that 
he be aided by an assistant commis- 
sioner and seven supervising examin- 
ers in administrative: work, including 
control of the methods and procedure 
of the 43 examining divisions in the 
allowance and rejection of applications 
for patents; that one appeal with the 

eliminated; that the 
board of examiners in 


patent office be 
number of the 
chief be increased from three to 
that all appeals with the office be 
taken to that that its decision 
be the decision of the patent office; 
that appeal therefrom be to the court 
of appeals of the District of Columbia 
as now allowed from decisions of the 
commissioner of patents; that the life 
of a patent be so limited as to expire 
19 years from the date of filing the 
application therefor, excluding the 
time (not exceeding two years) during 
which an application may be involved 
in interference: that the work of re- 
classifying patents and_ digesting 
printed publications and providing fa- 

for simplifying and making 
accurate the search, be recog: 
by an appropriation for an ade- 


five; 


board; 


cilities 
more 
nized 
quate force to be employed upon such 
work. 

It was pointed out by the commis- 
that in an office with duties like 
those of the patent office, and where 
the salary roll exceeded $1,300,000 per 


25 


sion 


annum, ‘that probably as much as 
per cent of the expenditure is lost, 
due to unreasonable crowding of em- 
unsuited to the 
that the 
conditions 


into quarters 
the requirement 
work must be 
that are, to say the least, undesirab) 


ployes 
work and 


done under 


and extravagant. 


They Dwell in Glass Houses 
record of in 
officials peren 


the 


marvelous 


With 
efficiency 


this 
government 
nially issue admonitions for ne- 
cessity of greater efficiency, corporate 
and personal, among business men of 
the President Wilson him- 
self the leading advocates 


Business 


country. 
is one of 
mien 


of improved efficiency. 
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generally accept the suggestions as 
entirely proper, but find it difficult to 
place a great amount of confidence in 
Uncle Sam as an instructor when his 
own house is in such disorder. 

Sherman, of Illinois, has 


govern- 


Senator 
stated that, on the 
ment efficiency is 30 per cent below 
that of commerce and industry. Ac- 
cepting his contention, which seems to 
the this 
wasting, as compared 


average, 


be borne out by records, 
government is 
industry, 
$300,- 
$1,000,- 


the 


with commerce and 
through inefficiency, virtually 
000,000 annually, for it takes 
000,000 yearly to maintain it. At 


same time it handicaps the efficiency 


private 


of private interests. 
Woodrow Wilson as a college presi- 
the situation pretty 


said in 


dent understood 


well when he his Congressional 
Government: 
“As at 


government 


constituted, the fed- 
lacks be- 
cause its are lacks 
promptness because its authorities are 
multiplied, lacks wieldiness because its 
processes are roundabout, lacks effici- 
ency because its responsibility is in- 


present 
eral strength 


powers divided, 


distinct and its action without com- 
petent direction. 

“Nobody stands sponsor for the 
policy of the government. A dozen 


men originate it; a dozen compromises 


twist and alter it: a dozen officers 
whose names are scarcely known out- 
side of Washington put it into execu- 
tion.” 


Robbing the Railroads 


The so-called efficiency in the post- 
office department, for example, has 
been developed at the expense of the 
railroads. The postmaster general in 
his recent annual report refers to the 
alleged success of his department in 
putting the postal business of the 
country on a self-supporting basis, and 
the surplus for the last fiscal 
$3,600,000. This 
until it is given 
anything 


reports 
year to have been 
is a pretty picture, 
close attention. It 
but admirable when it was shown by 
Ralph Peters, chairman of the _ rail- 
ways committee, that the loss to the 


this because of intol- 


became 


railroads year, 


erable burdens thrust upon them by 
the parcel post, will be at least 
$8,000,000. 

Then, in the face of such showings 
as this, the sixty-third congress has 


smugly apportioned 67.6 per cent of 
all of its pur- 
poses, past and present, to ,main‘ain 
little more 
continue 


appropriations for war 


our consisting of a 
than a 
our inadequate navy 
For the fiscal year ending June 


army 
corporal’s guard; to 
and to 


pay pen 


sions. 

30, 1916, congress appropriated a lit- 
tle more than $101,000,000 on our 
army. In 1895 the army appropria- 
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The 


passed 


naval ap- 
by the 


tion $26,000,000. 
propriation bill just 
for the yedr ending June 30, 
a little more than $147,- 
1895 it carried $29,000,000. 
beginning of the fiscal year 
of 1913 there 820,200 pensioners 
on the roll and on June 30, 1914, 
there were 785,239. The payment for 
the fiscal year 1913 on account of 
pensions $174,171,660, while the 
payment for the same purpose for the 
fiscal 1914 $172,417,546. If 
the country obtained received 
for these expenditures there would bx 
no complaint, but it does not. With 
the pension separated from 
politics, for instance, there would be 
a great saving, impossible to estimate, 
but nevertheless one that would be 
startling if the specific figure were 
positively known. Men are pensioned 
now merely because they enlisted for 


was 


congress 
1916, 
538,981. In 
At the 


carries 


were 


was 


year was 


value 


system 


90 days and not because of wounds 
and disease. 
Government arsenals are more ef- 


ficiently managed than navy yards, be- 
General Crozier, chief of ord- 
fight of organized 


cause 
nance, despite the 
labor and its proponents in congress, 
has succeeded in having the arsenals 
operated under scientific management 
to a large degree. Employes in the 
arsenals, too, make a great deal more 
money under this system than they 
would otherwise, and are by no means 
It has been estimated 
that the navy department, if placed 
under an able manager, could save 
$2,000,000 per year. 

Senator Burton, in his now famous 
and successful filibuster at least tem- 
porarily jammed a substantial plug in 


“speeded up”. 


government financial leaks when he 
prevented the passage of the pork 
barrel bill at the previous session. 


Of course, the public knows what is 
meant by the pork barrel bill—some- 
times it is dignified by the term river 
harbor bill. The public is body 
for a river and harbor bill— 


and 
and soul 
there can be no question about that. 
It realizes, though, that pork or any 
other sort of grease, political or other- 
mix with water. 


wise, does not 


Voney 


Wasting the People’s 
The senator showed the glaring de- 
appro- 
rivers 


fects in methods of making 


for improvements of 


As reported to the sen- 


priations 
and harbors 


ate this particular bill carried cash 
appropriations of $43,330,404, and au- 
thorized continuing contracts for 


which appropriations were to be made 
in sundry ‘civil bills in the future 
amounting to $10,352,600, or a grand 
total of $53,683,004. Although the to- 
tal appropriated and author- 
ized large as in the bills 


amount 


Was not as 
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1902 and 
bills were passed 
nially, the cash appropriation in 
bill larger 
river and harbor bill ever proposed in 


of 1896, 1907, at which time 
biennially or trien- 
this 
was than in any previous 
It contained appropriations 
and 


congress. 


for many rivers channels which 


under circumstances cannot 


be profitably improved; large appro 


present 


priations for benefits purely of a local 


and in cases only re- 


incidentally affecting navi- 
making 


nature some 
motely or 
gation; a dribbling policy of 
partial appropriations for a multitude of 
improvements was instituted 

for their 


without providing 


completion, thus giving en- 
con- 
hold 
it also carried 
projects for 


private 


terprising members: of 


eress a continuing 
on their jobs; 
reclamation 
the 
property 


protection of 


which would en- 
hance its value, without cost 


to the private owners. Prop- 


erty which is virtually 
without value is often 
given values ranging from 
$50 to $150 per acre 
through this process of 
mulcting the government. 
The house bill as passed 
at the recent session was 
doomed to again meet vig- 
orous opposition in the 
senate, although it had 


been boiled down to $34,- 


000,000. Practically half 
of the old bill was pork 
and the present one, which 
continued the old unscti- 
entific way of providing 
appropriations, still has a 


loud porky odor. Senator 


Burton, with others, re 
newed their protest against 


the bill 


passed at 


and as it finally 
the last 


it carried a lump sum of 


session 


$25,000,000 for continuing 

projects. In addition, an 

unexpended balance of 

$5,000,000 is to be used. 

Senator Borah recently in THOMAS EWING, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 
the senate declared that 

the cost of living Aug. 1, 1914, great salary bills, and might be con- 
was higher than at any previous. sidered the measure providing for the 
time in the country’s history, and overhead charges of the government. 
added to this the fact that, de The house bill this year appropriated 
spite this, an emergency revenue $36,454,633, and as it passed finally it 
bill had exacted $100,000,000 addition- was increased about $500,000, going to 


al from This, of course, 
is the war tax levied in time of peace. 
He the at that time 
was running at an more 
than $200,000,000 annually 


the 


the people. 
said government 
expense of 
greater than 
This 
been 
down 


the 


the cost of 
unnecessary 


preceding years. 


war tax could have 


avoided through paring 


and at 


easily 


of many extravagances, 
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same time Uncle Sam could have 


continued an amazing prodigality, 


while he urged industrial and _ cor- 


porate efficiency upon business men 
of the country. 

efforts at 
of the 


tremendously 


alleged 
federal 


Regardless of 
the expense 
government is growing 
fast. Today the treasury faces a big 
deficit. the 
samples: 

The legislative, 
dicial appropriation 
passed 


economy 


Glance at following few 
and ju- 
recently 
the 


executive 
bill 


congress. It is one of 





$36,904,799. In 1913, the bill appropriat- 


ed $36,174,955. In 1906 the bill carried 
$29,685,207, and the bill of 1895 $22,- 
310,510. In 15 years the bill has grown 
practically 100 per cent. The United 
States has not grown proportionately 
by any means. Imagine what would 


industrial con- 


extravagant 


concern 
scale! An 


happen to an 


ducted on this 
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increase is in the ap- 
for the house of repre- 
sentatives. It has been caused in the 
main by the utterly useless augmenta- 
tion in the number of representatives, 
amounting to almost 50 in the reap- 
portionment growing out of the last 
census. It would have been far bet- 
ter if the house had been greatly 
reduced in its membership instead of 


unnecessary 


propriations 


increased. The appropriations for the 
house in 1906 totaled $1,953,000, but 
for the year ending June 30, 1916, 


the amount was $3,304.500. The senate 
has not, of course, in- 
creased the membership to 
the the 
kept 
house in 


Same extent as 
but it 
the 
spending the 

for itself, 
propriations for the com- 


house, has 


pace with 
people's 
money The ap- 
pensations of senators in 
1906 was $450,000, and for 


1916 is $720,000. The 
enormous pension tax paid 
by the people of the 
United States is $80,000,- 
000 more than the annual 
cost of maintaining our 
small army. The cost of 
the maintenance of the 
army is approximately 
$94,300,000. The pensions 
paid out by this govern- 
ment are about $15,000,000 
less than the total an- 
nual cost of maintaining 
the armies of three great 
foreign countries — Italy, 
with 206,000 men, costing 
$90,025,000. annually; Aus- 
tria-Hungary, with 435,000 
men, costing $47,571,000, 
and Japan, with 217,000 
men, costing $47,037,000. 
Our pension cost would 
maintain the army of 


Great Britain and leave a 
surplus of $30,000,000, the 
army of that country con- 
sisting of 262,000 men, at 
a cost of $143,331,000. Our 
taxes for pensions are only 
$28,000,000 under the 
of maintaining France’s army of 783,- 
000 men, $202,141,000, 
would go a long way toward paying 
the cost of 
great army of 
$293,289,000. 
Despite all the foregoing, attempts 
are being made to have the govern- 
ment operate steamships, telegraph 
and telephone lines, an armor plate 
plant and to engage in other such 
ventures. Uncle Sam, as a_ serious 
schoolmaster teaching corporate 
efficiency to business 


cost 
costing and 


Germany’s 
men costing 


maintaining 


870,000 


faced 
and __— personal 


men is a ridiculous fraud. 
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FIG. 4—BOTTOM CORD COMPLETED 


UBSTANTIAL progress was made during the sea 


son otf 1914 in the erection of the immense steel 


bridge across the St. Lawrence river, near Quebec, 


commonly referred to as the Quebec bridge. This bridge 


will have the longest truss span in the world. The 


large traveler was completed and began the erection 


the steel false work and floor on May 20. This was 


finished on July 14. The main pier members for the 


trusses were completed July 29. The bottom cord, in 
cluding the bottom laterals, was in place Sept. 15. The 
riveting of all splices was completed before the erection 


of the web members began. Erection of the lower half 


of the web members was inaugurated Oct. 1 and com 
pleted Nov. 7 By Dec. 4, the upper half of the wel 
members was completed as far as shown in Fig. 8, which 
finished the season’s work. There were placed during the 
season about 3,000 tons of staging and 13,000 tons 
bridge material. No work was done on Sundays or 
holidays, except on one pleasant Sunday in November, 


when the upper half of the third panel from the end was 


raised, requiring the lifting of 412 tons of steel and the 





FIG. 5—FIRST TOWER OF STAGING PARTLY ERECTED 
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FIG. 6—ERECTION OF WEB MEMBERS COMMENCED 
driving of 16 13-inch pins. This was accomplished in 
about eight working hours and constituted the largest 
day’s work of the season. The cage used for driving 
the pins is fitted with a chain hoist for lifting the pins 
to the hole and a tripod from which a ram is swung 
when driving. The work described is on the north side 
of the river. In addition, the south side approach spans 
are erected and a traveler is about ready to begin the 
work of 1915. The dimensions of the Quebec bridge 
are to be as follows: Total length, 3.239 feet; length of 
main span, 1,800 feet; length of anchor arm, 515 feet; 
length of cantilever arm, 580 feet; length of suspended 
span, 610 feet; height of main post between centers, 310 
feet; height of suspended span between centers, 110 feet; 
clear height above water, 150 feet; width of trusses 
between centers, 88 feet. The bridge will carry two 
railroad tracks, 32 feet 6 inches between centers, and 
two sidewalks, each 5 feet wide. Phelps Johnson is 
president of the St. Lawrence Bridge Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, which is the contractor for the superstructure. eG 
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ow Spelter is Manufactured 


Details of Process in Recovering Zinc From Ore—Skilled Labor Necessary 


—Constant Fight Against Impurities 


HE chemical properties of zinc are 

unique and render its extraction 

from an ore impossible by the 
methods used for the other common 
metals. The temperature at which 
oxide of zinc is reduced by carbon is 
considerably higher than the volatilizing 
point of the metal, so that it is always 
produced as a vapor. In order to ob- 
tain the metal in a commercially useful 
form it must be condensed at a_ tem- 
perature above its melting point, because 
if suddenly cooled to a solid it con- 
denses as a powder, which oxidizes very 
readily and cannot be remelted and cast 
to form a solid. In ordinary metallur- 
gical practice the oxide of a metal is 
heated with carbon or in an atmosphere 
of carbon monoxide (CO), either of 
which reduces the oxide to metal under 
the conditions which are maintained in 
the furnace. 

Zinc as a metal by itself was not 
known, until early in the nineteenth 
century, but zinc as a constituent of 
brass was known for centuries be- 
fore this. The old method of making 
brass was to heat the zinc ore with cop- 
per and charcoal. The zinc was re- 
duced by carbon and_ immediately 
alloyed with the copper and was thereby 
prevented from volatilizing completely, as 
it would if the copper were not present, 
The percentage of zinc in the resulting 
brass was naturally very uncertain and 
the quality of the product varied 
greatly. I have, myself, made brass in 
this way, maintaining as uniform condi- 
tions as possible, and the brass from the 
different runs contained from 8 to 25 
per cent zinc. 

There are two main classes of ores, 
the sulphides, or blende, and the oxi- 
dized ores occurring as carbonates and 
silicates. The sulphides must be roasted 
to oxides before smelting. The oxidized 
ores require no preliminary treatment. 
Blende is the most abundant ore of zinc 
and is mined in Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Wisconsin and all 
of the Rocky Mountain States. It is 
usually associated with galena (sulphide 
of lead) and pyrite (sulphide of iron), 
and therefore usually requires mechani- 
cal concentration to separate it from 
these minerals. 

The oxidized ores are found in the 
same localities as blende, and also in 
New Jersey, which contains the largest 


A ,paper_ read at the 1914 meeting of the 
American Institute of Metals at Chicago. 


BY GEORGE C STONE 


deposits of oxidized zinc ores in the 
world at Franklin furnace. In most 
cases oxidized ores are associated with 
lead, which is removed as completely as 
possible by mechanical concentration. 





More Spelter Needed 


In a little over three months 
Spelter has. more than doubled in 
price; on Dec. 1, 1914, prime west- 
ern was quoted 5.20 to 5.25 cents 
per pound f. o. b. St. Louis, and 
today it is above 11 cents. The 
iron and steel industry is vitally 
interested in this situation since 
about 60 per cent of the spelter pro- 
duction is utilized for galvanizing 
iron and steel articles at an annual 
outlay of over $20,000,000 at normal 
price levels. Today this outlay has 
been increaced to over $40,000,000. 
The situation is tense and all eyes 
have been turned on the sinc indus- 
try. 

The accompanying article de- 
scribes the manufacture of spelter 
in a Clear but comprehensive man- 
ner and points out some of the rea- 
sons why the production cannot be 
rapidly increased to meet the de- 
mands of the day. The extraction 
of sinc from ore ts a complicated 
process. Also the purest spelter 
gives the best results and very pure 
spelter can only be made from pure 
orcs which are comparatively 
limited in quantity. The present 
situation may lead to the establish- 
ment of refineries similar to those 
operated in Europe for the produc- 
tion of high grade spelter froim 
comparatively impure sources. 











All zinc ores contain iron, usually in 
considerable quantities. Most of them 
also contain cadmium in much smaller 
quantities. The effect of these impurities 
will be discussed later. 

The peculiar chemical properties of 
zinc limit the possible types of fur- 
nace to be employed, and, as a matter 
of fact, all of the successful furnaces 
have been of the same general type. A 
spelter furnace consists of a chamber 
with a solid roof and solid walls on 
three sides. The fourth side is an open 
frame of firebrick. Retorts closed at 
one end are placed in this chamber, 
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resting on the open front frame and on 
projections from the opposite wall. The 
open ends of the retorts project 
slightly from the furnace, and the space 
around them is luted tightly with clay 
or a mixture of clay and coal. The 
furnaces are heated either by direct fires 
or by gas. When the furnace is suffi- 
ciently hot the charge consisting of a 
mixture of crushed ore and coal, is 
thrown into the retorts with consider- 
able force so as to pack it tightly. A 
small rod is then pushed through the 
charge near the top of the retort to 
make a vent for the gases formed. This 
operation is called spiesing in the east. 

The condensers, short clay cones, are 
then fitted into the open ends of the re- 
torts and luted with coal. The large 
ends of the condensers are placed in the 
retorts and the outer ends are supported 
on pieces of brick resting on the shelves 
in front of the furnace, or on movable 
iron rests called grasshoppers. 

The mouths of the condensers are 
partly stopped with coal to prevent the 
entrance of air and loss of heat. The 
heat in the furnace is gradually in- 
creased and the condensers watched to 
make sure they do nét get stopped up, 
which would result in an explosion of 
the gas confined in the retort. The gas 
at the end of the condenser is lighted 
and burns at first with a clear red, 
yellow or blue flame. In a short time 
this becomes smoky and tinged with 
green, showing that the zinc is begin- 
ning to come off. 

In about six or eight hours enough 
zinc has been distilled to make it neces- 
sary to draw it. This is done by 
scraping the liquid zinc or oxide in each 
condenser into a ladle held below it. 
When the ladle is full the oxide is 
skimmed off and the metal poured into 
molds. The operation of drawing re- 
quires considerable skill, as all of the 
material in the condenser should be re- 
moved quickly and none of the charge 
from the retort dragged with it. It is 
also important that none of the metal 
in the condenser should be pushed back 
into the retort, as, if it is, it will imme- 
diately volatilize, burn and be lost. 

As soon as the condensers are drawn 
a helper again stops their mouths with 
coal. The heat is gradually increased, 
and in another six hours or so a second 
draw is made. After the second draw 
the heat is increased as much as pos- 
sible and maintained to the end of the 
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charge. When the charge is worked off 
a third draw is made, the condensers 
being cleaned as thoroughly as possible. 
The condensers are then taken out and 
the material in the retorts removed 
either by scrapers or by blowing out 
with steam or water. The latter opera- 
rather barbarous, but it is 
sounds. It is per- 


tion sounds 
not as bad as it 
formed by pushing a pipe through the 
material in the retort to the back end 
and turning on steam or water for an 
instant. If is used it is immedi- 
diately converted into steam and acts 
like an explosion, blowing the material 
out of the retort. When steam is used, 
it is usually very wet, owing to con- 
densation in the long pipes necessary. 
Any used up retorts are then removed 
and replaced by new ones, which are 
brought red hot from the kilns, which 
should be close to the furnaces. The 
furnace is then recharged and the opera- 
It requires 24 
The ladle 


chips 


water 


tion goes on as before. 
hours to work off a charge. 
skimmings, condenser scrapings, 
from old retorts, and any metal spilled, 
are carefully collected and added to the 


next charge. 
Skill a Vital Factor. 


The success of the operation depends 
on the proper mixing and proportioning 
of the charge, the regulation of the heat, 
and the care and skill of the workmen. 
Up to 20 years ago the furnaces were 
fired directly 
then 


small and were all 
coal. A 
sisted of a charger long-shift 
man, both of whom 24 hours, 
and a short-shift man who worked 12 
mixed the 


furnace, 


very 
with furnace crew con- 
and a 
worked 
wheeled and 
worked the 
retorts, 


hours. 
charge, 
drew the 
took the 
The charger 
firing of the furnace, and the success or 
work depended almost 
It was never easy to 
careful and 


They 
fired and 
metal, 
metal made to the 
responsible for the 


replaced and 
storehouse. 


was 


failure of the 
entirely on him. 
get sufficiently intelligent, 
skillful men who were willing to work 
24-hour shifts, and it became increas- 
ingly difficult to do so as other lines of 
employment opened. The endeavors of 
the managers have therefore been to 
design furnaces and plants that do not 
depend so entirely on the skill of the 
this they have _ been 

The charges are now 
usually concrete 
mixers being frequently used. The fur- 
naces are fired by gas, giving easy regu- 
The spelter was formerly drawn 
about 40 
moved 


workmen. In 
largely successful. 


mixed by machinery, 


lation. 
off in hand-ladles 
pounds each. These had to be 
by hand from retort to retort, lifted up 
and down and carried to the molds. 
While doing this work the man had to 
stand close to the furnace with no pro- 
tection from the heat. At the present 


holding 
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holding from 


They are 


time much larger ladles, 
200 to 500 pounds are used. 
carried on cranes on cars provided with 
shields to protect the men from the heat 
of the furnace. When the ladle is full 
the car is run to the molds and the metal 
poured, the ladle being still carried on 
the crane, by which its height can be 
adjusted for convenient pouring. 


Occupational Diseases Eliminated 


ventilation of many of the old 
buildings was very de- 
frequently full 
in strong winds this 
was 


The 
spelter furnace 


fective and they were 
of smoke and gas. 
was particularly troublesome, as it 
close all 


the buildings because 


necessary to Openings OM tue 
windward side of 
drafts interfere with the working of a 
furnace. At the time the fur- 
naces are usually built with very large 
hoods and clear openings over them so 
that the rooms is 
practically perfect. At 
air pipe is run 
parallel to the front of the furnace with 


present 


ventilation of the 
some works an 


near the roof and 


open branches pointing toward the fioor 


at a point about 2 feet back of the 
position of the men when working at 


moving back one step 
the cool draft and do 
it long encugh to 
great 


the furnace. By 
the men can get 
stay in 
This has proved of 
The general 


not have to 
get chilled. 
advantage in hot weather. 
health of spelter men is excellent and 
no occupational diseases due to zinc are 
in a few cases where ores high 
authentic 


known. 
in lead are worked cases of 
lead-poisoning have occurred. The so- 
called “spelter shakes” are unknown in 
zinc works, and this trouble is certainly 
due to something other than zinc. 

The work is so arranged that no men 
work more than 12 hours, and most of 
them only about six. The largest num- 
ber are required when cleaning out and 
charging. As soon as this is completed 
all but the metal drawers are free to go 
It is still hard, hot, dirty work, 
and the hours are inconvenient, as the 
cleaning .out usually starts at 4:00 or 
5:00 A. M. The men prefer this early 
start as it in sum- 
mer, when the work is most trying. 

There are several kinds of furnace in 
use—the old direct-fired furnace with 
the fireplace below the retorts has prac- 
tically disappeared in this country. None 
is now in operation, and those still in 


home. 


is the coolest hour 


existence will probably never be started 
The 
furnaces is the Hegeler, 
Edward C. Hegeler, one of the pioneers 
in zinc smelting in this country and one 


simplest of the gas 
invented by 


up again. 


who has probably done as much as any- 
The 


some 


one else to improve the practice. 
Hegeler furnaces are very large, 
containing as many as 1,080 retorts. The 
gas is all admitted at one end, the pro- 


ducer being placed close to the furnace 
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so as to utilize as much as possible of 
the sensible heat. The air is admitted 
at different points lengthwise of the 
furnace so as to burn the gas gradually. 

The furnaces used in the natura! gas 
field are similar except that both gas 
and air are taken in at intervals along 
the front. This type of furnace is 
cheap to build and easy to operate, but 
is not economical in fuel. To Mr. 
Hegeler this made no difference as he 
had very cheap fuel and means for 
utilizing all of the waste heat. 

Various modifications of the Siemens 
furnace are largely used. In these the 
retorts are faced two ways, the butts 
of all resting on projections from the 
center wall, which does not come 
quite up to the roof. There are four 
regenerators under the furnace, and the 
gas and air coming from two of these 
enter ports under the lowest row on 
one side and pass over the center wall 
and through ports below the retorts on 
the opposite side to the other pair of 
regenerators. At regular intervals, 
usually of about haif an hour, the gas 
and the air are reversed in direction. 
In this way the retorts are kept at a 
fairly uniform temperature. This type 
of furnace is very economical in fuei, 
but requires considerable care and judg- 
ment to get and maintain a uniform dis- 
tribution of heat. It is impossible to 
keep the regenerators clean, and they 
gradually lose their efficiency. 

The Convers de Saulles furnaces are 
used by only one company. In these the 
gas is taken hot from the producers and 
the air is heated in continuous regene- 
rators. Both air and gas enter both 
sides of the furnace under the lowest 
retorts and pass out through the hol- 
low back wall. As the air alone is re- 
generated this furnace is not as econom- 
ical as the Siemens, but is much easier 
to operate. The regenerators are built 
with straight passes that can be kept 
clean so that the efficiency of the fur- 
nace can be maintained until the brick 
work of the chamber gives way. In 
Europe several other furnaces have been 
used with considerable success, but none 
of them have proved ,satisfactory when 
tried in this country. 


How Retorts Are Made 


A very important accessory operation 
is the manufacture of retorts. For- 
merly they were made entirely by hand, 
which was slow and required a skilled 
potter. At the present time they are 
made in tile machines, or more often in 
hydraulic The latter makes 
much denser retorts than either of the 
other processes, and they can be made 
with much thinner walls and are there- 
fore easier to heat. After pressing, the 
retorts are placed in drying rooms 
where they are kept for three months or 


presses. 
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longer. Each morning the pottery man 
finds out from the furnace men how 


many retorts will be required the next 
day, and places the proper number. in 
the kilns where they are burned with 
or gas for about 18 hours. The 
kilns are close to the spelter furnaces 
retorts are transferred while 


coal 
and the 
red _ hot. 
Impurities in Spelter 

The commonest spelter 
are lead, iron and cadmium. 
also quite common, but very little atten- 
All of these impuri- 
ties are derived from the will 
be found in the spelter if they occur in 
the ore. In other words, it is impossible 
to make pure spelter from impure ore. 


impurities in 
Arsenic is 


tion is paid to it. 


ore and 


The extent to which the different im- 
purities in the ore go to the _ spelter 
varies considerably. 

When lead is present in the ore in 


very small proportion, about one of lead 
to a thousand of zinc, practically all of 


it will be found in the spelter. As the 
proportion of lead to zine in the ore 
increases the proportion of the total 


lead that goes to the spelter decreases. 
It is difficuit to make a spelter contain- 
ing much over 2 per cent lead, no mat- 
much the ore contains. Lead 
and zinc make fairly homogeneous 
alloys up to about 1 per cent lead. When 


ter how 


more is present it segregates badly. 


Iron behaves quite differently, and 
the amount of it found in the spelter 
depends mainly upon the way the 
smelting is conducted and not on the 
amount in the ore. It is possible to 
make spelter as free from iron from 


ore than contains 10 or 12 per cent as 
that contains 0.1 to 0.2 per 
cent. The two causes that mainly con- 
tribute to the in the 
spelter are careless drawing, by which 
part of the charge is drawn into the 
condensers and poor scrapers. which 
wear off and introduce particles of iron. 

Cadmium is much more volatile than 
zinc and a good deal of that contained 


from ore 


presence of iron 


in the ore escapes condensation so that 
the spelter never contains as much cad- 
the composition of the ore 
The behavior 


mium as 


would lead us to expect. 
of arsenic has not been much studied, 
but we know that it is found in the 


spelter whenever it occurs in the ore. 
Aluminum and tin are rever found in 
virgin spelter, that is, spelter made from 
ore. Tin never occurs with zinc, and 
aluminum is not reduced under the con- 
ditions occurring in a spelter furnace. 


Commercial spelter is divided into 
four grades, which have been defined as 
follows by the American Society for 
Testing Materials: (a) High Grade. 
It shall not contain over 0.07 per cent 
lead, 0.03 per cent iron and 0.05 per 
cent cadmium. It shall be free from 
aluminum. The sum of the lead, iron 
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and cadmium shall not exceed 0.10 per 
cent. (b) ZIJntermediate. It shall not 
contain over 0.20 per cent lead, 0.03 


per cent tron and 0.50 per cent cadmium. 
It shall be free from aluminum. The 
sum of lead, iron and cadmium shall not 


exceed 0.50 per cent. (c) Brass Special. 


It shall not contain over 0.75 per cent 
lead, 0.04 per cent iron and 0.75 per 
cent cadmium, It shall be free from 
aluminum, The sum of the lead, iron 
and cadmium shall not exceed 1.2 per 
cent. (d) Prime Western. It shall not 


contain over 1.50 per cent lead and 0.08 
per cent iron. The accompanying table 
gives the analyses of typical samples of 
the various grades. 
Spelter is a_ highly 


crystalline meta‘ 


and its tensile and transverse strength 
depend entirely on the size of the 
crystals. The tensile strength varies 


from about 4,000 pounds per square inch 





with coarsely crystalline specimens, to 
14,000 pounds with very fine grained 
ones. The composition does not appear 
to influence the strength greatly. The 
High Grade. 
Lead. Iron. Cadmium, 
0.010 0.026 0.04 
0.041 0.014 None 
0.035 0.014 Ky 
Intermediate. 
0.095 0.009 None 
0.190 0.017 a 
0.123 0.011 0.12 
Brass Special. 
0.343 0.026 None 
0.474 0.013 ~ 
0.680 0.010 0.27 
Prime Western. 
0.870 0.062 0.023 
0.644 0.013 1.090 
1.270 0.011 0.079 











transverse strength also varies with the 
crystallization, being greater the finer the 
grain. The modulus of rupture varies 
from 8,000 to 22,000 pounds per square 
inch with deflections of from 0.09 to 
0.44 incli on a span of 12 inches. There 
is no. definite relation between the 
modulus of rupture and deflection. The 
purer the spelter the higher the de- 
flection it will stand without cracking. 

The results of compression tests are 
given below. The compression _ test 
pieces were cylinders 1 inch in diameter 
and 2.6 inches long. The load in pounds 
necessary to compress these 10 per cent 
and 20 per cent was as follows: 


10 20 
Per Cent Per Cent 


Names. Compression. Compression, 
High Grade ...... 16,500 23,095 
Intermediate ..... 16,065 23,095 
Brass Special 18,310 26,000 
Prime Western ... 20,570 28,620 

The resistance to compression  in- 


creases with increase of impurities. The 
effect of the different impurities varies 


greatly. Lead has but little influence; 


iron has comparatively little influence: 
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resistance i 


A cadmium- 


cadmium increases the 
compression very greatly. 
free brass special spelter required 17,190 
pounds to compress it 10 per cent, while 
a prime western with 0.32 
cent cadmium and about the same quan- 
as the other re- 
another 


spelter per 


tities of lead and iron 
quired 27,340 pounds. In case 
metal required 16,5V0 
cent compression, 
which 0.2 per 


a cadmium-free 

for 10 
the 
cent of cadmium 
quired 26,870 pounds. 
compression the cadmium-free required 
24,000 and the with 0.2 
per cent cadmium 37,000 pounds. 


pounds per 
metal to 
had been 


For 20 per cent 


while same 


added re- 


pounds metal 


Effect of Impurities 


tends to 
rolling; in gal- 
weaken 


Lead in moderate quantity 
make spelter softer in 
vanizing it has a tendency to 
the coating and make it more liable to 
the bent. 


in quantities of per 


metal is 

Present about 0.7 
cent it tends to produce bad cracking in 
tends to 


peel when coated 


spelter castings. In brass it 


make the alloy more brittle and liable to 


crack, 

Iron hardens spelter and makes it 
more brittle. This effect seems to fol- 
low through all of its uses. In_ gal- 
vanizing excessive iron also tends to 


make more dross, the iron being present 
in the form of a solid alloy, gradually 
settles to the bottom of the pot; though 
this effect is slight, as much more iron 
is added to the bath by the containing 
vessel and the material being galvanized 
than can possibly. be present in the 
spelter. 

The effect of cadmium is to harden 
spelter greatly and make it more brittle. 
In galvanizing this is very important as 
the brittleness the cadmium 
causes the coating to peel off. 
importance in 
which are 
If the zinc con- 


due to 
This is 
of particular telephone 
and telegraph wires sharply 
bent in making splices. 
tains appreciable quantities of cadmium 
the coating peels off at these points and 
the life of the much shortened. 
Cadmium has a strong tendency to make 
It also makes the metal 
im- 


line is 


castings crack. 
and its presence 
possible to make light slush 
In brass, cadmium tends to act like lead 
and is also said to make the metal more 
Luckily for 


less fluid makes it 


castings. 


sensitive to heat treatment. 


the brass makers a large part of the 
cadmium in the spelter they use is 
volatilized and lost so that the amount 
in the resulting brass is rarely large 


enough to cause much trouble. 

In the ordinary uses of spelter, ar- 
senic in the quantity in which it occurs 
does not appear to have much effect. 
When used for generating hydrogen to 
be used in lead burning, it how- 
have a very important 
(Continued on page 590b.) 


does. 


ever, influence, 




















Tests of Structural Columns 


Record of Work Done at Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., for 


American Railway Engineering Association 


T THE sixteenth annual meeting 
A of the American Railway Engi- 

neering Association at Chicago, 
March 16-18, the committee on iron 
and steel structures presented an inter- 
esting report on a seriés of elaborate 
tests of fabricated bridge columns made 
by the bureau of standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on behalf of the railway as- 
sociation, with the co-operation of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Eight sections, shown in Fig. 1 were 
selected and it was planned to test a 
light and heavy section of each type 
made up in three lengths to give slend- 
erness ratios of 50, 85 and 120. Three 
specimens of each column were _ fabri- 
cated, making in all 144 test-columns 
for the series, which is designated as 
Series No, 1. 

It was expected that the 2,300,000- 
pound Emery testing machine would 
have been completed late in 1912, but it 
was not in working order until about 
September, 1913. The fabrication of 
the columns was taken up in October, 
the first 18 columns were shipped to 
Washington in December and the first 
column of the series was tested on Jan. 
20, 1914. By Oct. 15, fifteen out of the 
first 18 columns had been tested, and by 
Nov. 30 all of the columns had been 
tested, and the complete test reports 
were received Dec. 7. 

The maximum length of each test 
column was 32% feet. The metal thick- 
ness-was %-inch minimum and 5%-inch 
maximum, there being a light and heavy 
specimen of each size tested as men- 
tioned previously. Three speciméns of 
each column were made, all except type 
6-degrees having square ends. 

On account of the great number of 
readings to be taken during the progress 
of a test, it would not seem possible to 
test more than one column a day, and 
four columns a week would be about 
the maximum to be expected. Since 
the machine has been in operation and 
begun on the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association and American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers’ tests, an aver- 
age of two columns a week has been 
maintained. At that rate, it will take at 
least three years more to complete the 
preliminary programs of the American 
Railway Engineering Association and 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
column tests. It is the expressed inten- 


From an appendix to the report of the 
committee on iron and steel structures pre- 
sented at the Chicago meeting of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, March 16-18. 


tion of the bureau of standards to carry 
on both sets of tests simultaneously. 

It was the intention of the American 
Railway Engineering Association’s com- 
mittee that the material should be rolled 
and the columns fabricated in accord- 
ance with the association’s specifications 
for railway bridges, but the bureau, in 
ordering the first lot along with some 
columns for the American Society of 
Civil Engineers series, used the latter’s 
very rigid specifications for this mate- 
rial, which are given below. The dif- 
ficulty of obtaining this material, in part, 
accounted for the delay in fabricating 
the columns. The specifications were in 
part, as follows: 

Basic open hearth structural steel 


must be used and chemical uniformity is 
paramount, and must be aimed for. The 
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FIG. 1—SKETCH SHOWING SECTIONS 
OF COLUMNS TESTED 


percentage of carbon’ must not vary 
more than just enough to insure the de- 
sired physical properties in required sec- 
tions of material. Manganese may vary 
from 0.40 per cent minimum to 0.50 per 
cent maximum; phosphorus, from 0.0 per 
cent minimum, to 0.03 per cent maxi- 
mum; sulphur, from 0.0 per cent mini- 
mum, to 0.04 per cent maximum; silicon, 
from 0.0 per cent minimum to 0.10 per 
cent maximum; nickel, from 0.0 per cent 
minimum, to 0.05 per cent maximum; 
chromium, from 0.0 per cent minimum, 
to 0.05 per cent maximum, and copper, 
from 0.0 per cent minimum, to 0.03 per 
cent maximum. 

The ultimate tensile strength desired 
is 60,000 pounds per square inch, but it 
may vary 1,500 pounds either way. The 
elastic limit desired is 38,000 potinds per 
square inch, and it may vary 1,000 
pounds either way.. The elongation de- 
sired in 8 inches is 28 per cent, and it 
may vary 2 per cent either way. The 
reduction in area desired is 56 per cent 
and it may vary 4 per cent either way. 
The character of fracture must be a 
silky cup. The specimen must stand a 
cold bend of 180 degrees, flat, on itself 
without fracture. 

The workmanship required is to be 
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gilt-edged. Each piece of rolled mate- 
rial is to be absulutely true to dimen- 
sions and made absolutely straight. The 
punching must be exact, and holes must 
be 3-16-inch smaller than diameter of 
rivet. The holes must be reamed when 
pieces are assembled into columns. The 
columns will be riveted by stitch-rivet- 
ing them on alternate sides, in order to 
prevent warping, and to produce abso- 
lutely straight columns. Slight devia- 
tions from a_ straight line of axis, 
changes in sections or windings, etc., 
must be carefully removed, so as to 
produce the most perfect column shafts 
possible. The facing of the ends is 
to be absolutely at right angies to 
axis of column, and thus, of course, 
parallel to each other. 

The material complied extremely 
closely with these specifications, being of 
very uniform quality, its weight per cu- 
bic inch being 0.2835 pounds. The fabri- 
cation of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association columns was not al- 
together up to the especially high stand- 
ard called for, but represents first-class 
shop practice without any serious at- 
tempt to secure specia! refinements. The 
bureau found that the heads and bases 
of the columns were not planed truly 
parallel, and they were then scraped at 
the bureau to bring the bearing surfaces 
true. The channels making up the col- 
umns were also found to be not in com- 
plete and full bearing on the base plates, 
and, owing to the details of the ends, 
this could not be corrected after fabri- 
cation. The bearings, however, usually 
closed into full contact after the appli- 
cation of a loading of from 1,000 to 5,- 
000 pounds per square inch. 

The tests are being carried out with 
the utmost nicety, in accordance with 
the following general suggestions: 

The initial load shall be 1,000 pounds 
per square inch. Then loads of 10,000 
pounds per square inch, 15,000 pounds 
per square inch and 20,000 pounds per 
square inch shall be added, returning to 
the initial load after each application 
and determining permanent séts. From 
20,000 pounds per sGuare inch proceed 
with incrernents of 1,000 pounds per 
square inch. Measure the permanent set 
after reaching loads of 20,000 pounds 
per square inch, 25,000 pounds per square 


inch and 30,000 pounds per square inch 


in case these loads are reached before 
the column fails. After each return to 
the initial load, when reapplying the 
loading, take the extensometer readings 
at every increment of 5,000 pounds per 
equare inch until 25,000 pounds per 
square inch is reached, after which point 
take the extensometer readings at every 
increment of 1,000 pounds per square 
inch up to failure, in order that it may 
be possible to plot a complete stress- 
strain diagram for each series of load 
applications. 


The extensometers used in these tests 
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-—STRUCTURAL COLUMN IN 2,300,000-POUND EMERY TESTING MACHINE BEFORE LOADING 
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FIG. 4—CONDITION OF COLUMN AFTER MANNER OF FAILURE HAD BEEN EMPHASIZED 
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read to five ten-thousandths of an inch 
and are readily estimated to one-ten- 
thousandth. The Berry strain gages, used 
for determining the local deformations 
read to two ten-thousandths of an inch 
and are estimated to two one-hundred- 
thousandths. The deflection gages read 
to one one-thousandth of an inch. 

The committee now proposes, instead 
of proceeding to section No. 2 of the 
series, to make a sub-series of tests on 
section No. 1, varying a detail at a time, 
in order to study the effect of the details 
on the strength of the column. The 
bureau assures the committee that it 
will proceed to obtain the columns for 
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strength, 58,500 pounds per square inch; 
elongation in 8 inches, 27.5 per cent; 
reduction in area, 58.8 per cent. 

Angles, 4x4x54-inch, yield point, 39,270 
pounds per square inch.; ultimate 
strength, 60,850 pounds per square inch; 
elongation in 8 inches, 31 per cent, re- 
duction in area, 53.4 per cent. 


All the specimens passed the cold- 
bend test, 180 degrees flat. These speci- 
men tests were made at the same mills 
that rolled the steel for the columns. 

In connection with the column test, 
Mr. Carpenter makes the following re- 
marks : 

“It is clear that permanent sets oc- 
curred with the small loading of 5,000 
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“T have studied the record of com- 
pressions and, in some cases, extensions 
on the 10-inch gage lengths with some 
care. The measurements on the main 
section of the column I have plotted in 
groups for the various average loadings 
of 9,000 pounds per square inch and up- 
wards, again grouping for the various 
locations along the length of the column. 
Reference to these plattings shows im- 
mediately that the readings vary by a 
large range, especially those at the 
column diaphragms. Assuming, a modu- 
lus of 29,500,000, I figure that ‘a compres- 
sion of 0.0001 inch on the 10-inch gage 
length corresponds to a stress of 295 














these sub-series and test them as rapidly pounds per square inch, although the pounds. On this basis it appears that 
as possible. the stresses in 
Commendation is the column cor- 
due to Dr. §S. responding to 
W. Stratton, di- Table I. the 10-inch 
rector bureau of tt age - 
— TABULATION OF PART OF TESTS, COLUMN 1, SERIES 1 616° Oe 
standards, for ment are almost 
Se imtaemate ‘ No. of Nominal Failure : 
his inte rested co- test section Actual Ibs. per : all higher than 
operation and to piece. 1/r sq. in. sq. in sq. In. Method of Failure. the average load 
Dr. G. R. Ols- 1 12 50 9.56 9.55 37,930 on the column. 
e = go , sa ad > “ . 
a . di 2 57 50 9.56 9.12 39,254 Failed by deflecting south It is notable 
rectly in charge and up. that the maxi- 
ft : ae ha 3 74 50 9.56 9.29 38,200 Failed by deflecting south i 
of the work, for and down. mum 10-inch 
the very great 4 7 50 12.50 12.55 38,500 Failed by triple flexure. compressions oc- 
precision and care 5 72 50 12.50 12.45 37,765 rug by pociling down curred at one or 
. : and north. ° 
with which the 6 73 50 12.50 12.48 35,380 Failed by backing down both of the dia- 
asts are 4] and north " 
tests are being 7 17 85 9.56 9.636 32,860 Failed by triple flexure. phragms for ev 
made. Sak a gti ery one of the 
. 58 85 9.5 9.12 35,000 ai tri exure . 
Through the 3 7 : re = ' ‘purkiieg. in suneet. loadings of 9,000 
courtesy oO f 9 61 85 9.56 9.38 34,093 Failed by deflecting north pounds and over, 
. * i and up. 
George W. Kit- 10 20 85 12.50 11.65 34,060 Failed by triple flexure as was clearly 
> > 5 buckling in center. 
tredge, the com- 11 60 85 12.50 11.83 34,937 shown by the 
mittee is able to plotted measure- 
. 12 62 85 12.50 12.45 34,000 
submit a_ report ments, whereas 
very «anter- 13 29 120 9.56 9.42 33,020 Failed by triple flexure : a 
of a very -inter bucking im conte it would seem 
esting test made 14 55 120 9.56 9.54 32,000 natural to look 
by the bureau of 15 66 120 9.56 9.45 34,000 Failed by deflecting south for the maxi- 
- . and up, a 
standards for’ the 16 25 120 12.50 12.28 32,565 Failed by triple flexure mum at the cen 
New York Cen- buckling in center. ter of the col- 
7 ag 20 2.50 2.3 29,000 
tral & Hudson . sn ost ane a umn. 
River railroad. 18 68 120 12.50 12.39 30,863 “In order to 
A. W. Carpen- *Before testing, Column No. 67 was found to be bent down 0”.21 and south stud y the 10- 
0” .07 e 
ter, under whose cit inch gage mea- 
; f : Note.—The length of the column was assumed to be the total length between the gag i 
direction the test milled ends of the channels composing it. The actual sections are found by par ag surements in the 
Siar cal Fa weighing the channels, as it was found impossible to get very accurate results by ‘ 
was carried out, calipering, or even by using the planimeter on imprints of the ends of the sections. lattice bars, I 
has platted the have plotted the 
stress-strain dia- readings for each 
grams for the ,set of bars 
averages of the long extensometer first loading of 10,000 pounds per square and for each loading. The results are 
readings of the successive loadings, inch did not’ produce.a very appreciable shown to be very erratic, some of the 
and worked out the modulus of elas- set (maximum 0.006 inch in 288 inches). greatest changes occurring with the 
ticity for these readings, and also It is also clear from the stress-strain smaller loads. The greatest recorded 
platted the 10-inch gage readings on the diagrams and the computations for change is for an average loading of 9,000 


main column section and on the lattice 
bars. 

The specimen tension tests of the ma- 
terial of the column gave the following 
results : 


Side plates, 22 inches x 11/16 inch, 
yield point, 37,800 pounds per square 
inch; ultimate strength, 58,760 pounds 


per square inch; elongation in 8 inches, 
29 per cent; reduction in area, 59.3 per 
cent. 

Side plates, 1314 x % inch, yield point, 
37,230 pounds per square inch; ultimate 


ee 


modulus that the limit of true elasticity 
is raised by the successive loadings, the 
diagram for loading No. 6 showing a 
practically straight line and practically 
constant modulus of elasticity up to the 
loading of 25,000 pounds per square inch, 
but this was at the expense of a con- 
siderable permanent set. In testing our 
remaining columns it would be advisable 
to have the loads of various intensities 
repeated, without increasing, to see if 
there is an accumulative permanent set. 


pounds per square inch and corresponds 
to 6,500 pounds per square inch of stress. 
For average column loads of 19,000 
pounds per square inch and upwards the 
lattice bar stresses appear to be less 
erratic than for lower loads, and to show 
a general trend of increase in stress 
with increase in column load. The max- 
imum change (compression) for the 
average column load of 28,000 pounds 
per square inch corresponds to a stress 
(Continued on page 590c.) 
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Waverly Gardens 
WO YEARS ago Edwin A. 
\Amaden, general  superinten- 
dent of the Carnegie Steel Co.’s 
Waverly warehouse at Newark, N. J., 
decided to turn to account the un- 
occupied land adjoining the buildings. 
Accordingly a portion of this space 
was set aside to be divided up into 
gardens for cultivation by the work- 
men. Originally 1% acres were in- 
cluded, but so enthusiastically did 
the men welcome the innovation that 
last year the company devoted 2% 
acres, or all the land available. This 
space is divided up into 60 plots, each 
30 x 60 feet, which are assigned to 
individual workmen. The company 
attends to the fertilizing and plowing 
of the plots, while the workmen select 
seed, and plant and cultivate the gar- 
dens during their own time. The 
gardens are devoted entirely to the 
cultivation of vegetables, with which 
the employes supply their homes. 
Of particular interest is the garden 
shown in the lower right hand corner, 
which was cultivated by girls em- 
ployed in the office. So successfully 
has this garden idea been worked out 
at Waverly that it since has been de- 
veloped, where practicable, at other 
plants of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
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New Test Methods Demanded 


Committee of Railway Engineering Association Believes More Accurate Tests of 
Elastic Limits of Structural Steel Should be Made by Mills 


HE general specifications for 
steel railway bridges issued by 
the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association contain no elas- 
tic strength requirement. The only 
reference to the elastic strength of 


the materials is in the clause reading: 
“The yield point, as indicated by the 
drop of beam, shall recorded in 
the test reports.” 

In 1901 the association’s committee 
on iron and steel structures presented 
for structural 
and 
Two 


be 


certain 
steel as a_ basis 
criticism at the annual meeting. 
grades of structural steel were at that 


specifications 


for discussion 


time proposed and a minimum value 
for the yield point for each 
grade was fixed. In 1903 revised speci- 
fications were presented, these calling 
for a single grade of structural steel 
range of ultimate 
tensile strength, no definite re- 
quirements as to the yield point, but 
with the clause relative to this point 
as in the In 
the discussion of these revised speci- 
fications at the meeting of the asso- 
ciation, C. S. Churchill, Ralph Mod- 
jeski, W. R. Webster and J. W. Schaub 
vigorously opposed the omission of the 


while J. P. 


tensile 


with a specified 
and 


present specifications. 


vield point requirement, 


From the report of the committee on iron 
and steel structures presented at the Sixteenth 
annual meeting of the American Railway ‘el 
neering Association, Chicago, March 16-18 


the chairman of the committee, 
the 
ment in the following statement: “I 
the 


his 


Snow, 
upheld omission of this require- 
to join C. C. Schneider in 
that he makes in 
Atlantic City discussion in favor of 
dropping the determination of the 
elastic limit or yield point from our 
commercial testing of steel. A knowl- 
edge of the true elastic limit of our 
material is necessary for scientific pur- 
poses, but the long columns of figures 
given in our weekly inspection reports 
under the head of yield point do not 
give us this knowledge. They give us 
no information of value regarding the 
quality of the steel. If for some rea- 
son the figures should run lower than 
desired, I know of way by which 
the process of manufacture could be 
changed to raise the figures, except 
to give the material a few 
through the rolls after it is absolutely 
do not want 
is a 


wish 
recommendation 


no 


passes 


This we certainly 
to The point 
compound of speed of testing, slip in 
the jaws of the machine, guesswork and 
elastic the 
which is of no use whatever to us in 
judging the 
European engi- 
required 
ma- 


cold. 


encourage. yield 


resistance . of specimen, 


designing structures or 
quality of our steel. 
neers have generally 
its determination in_ testing 
terial, and | suggest _ that 
omit it in our specification.” 


not 


we 
Judg- 


ing from the printed discussion the 
opposition to the omission of the 
requirement was so strong that the 
specifications were not adopted at that 
meeting, but were referred back to 
the committee. They were presented 


again at the meeting of 1904, identical 


as regards the yield point, and the 
printed record of the _ proceedings 
shows no discussion of this feature in 


the meeting, although there was a 
written discussion which questioned 
the propriety of dropping the yield 
point requirement. The specifications 
were adopted by the association by a 
majority vote in 1904, 

Following the Quebec"bridge failure 
in 1907, the superimportance of the 
elastic strength over the ultimate 
strength in structural steel, especially 
for compression members, was so em- 
phasized that it is today axiomatic. 
It nevertheless seems unquestionable 
that it was to a considerable extent 
lost sight of prior to that great dis- 
aster. How much this was due to the 
relegation of the determination of the 
yield point to an obscure and secon- 
dary position in specifications cannot 
be stated with accuracy, but it seems 
very likely that it had an influence. 
The question occurs: Is it not dan- 
gerous to subordinate such a critical 
property to less important and mis- 
leading ones among those which are 










































































































































































Comperstive Reeulte of Standard Tension Tests as Made at Steel Mille and by the Bureau of Stan¢ards 
Standard 6" Test Specimens (Total Length 14" to 21") 
Croes Section Lbe. Red. 
Bpec,|Heat [ooemical Analyses! 5.1103 section Tested by |_°% Specimum [per eq. in.|Re- Blong- lares ash, Breet Appearance of henaies 
Pon. | ee Te ts te -_ Dimen= fold |x. |**°]Ten.|per |2e7,|(In. per m)| "*A0tUrS 
sions Point |Str. Meas | cents °°” 
Mill #1 = | 768 139060 | 60420] .66] 8” |31.0/66.9/2-1/4 to YP lar 
1 | 92192 ].20).017) 032) .86}angle,6 xd$z1/2 | pur of stan.) léx 1/2 | 2750 Scevol :sv] om lesce|eecolnot’ Det'a. irregular, |Broxe outside gaged len. 
Elong, teken over Prac, | 
1 #1 ed . 190 | 61 . . on Oo ar 
& [10229 }.20/ .026) .043) 41 }angle,6 26 27/16 jan, of stan.J1dx 1/16 “60 fa7e30 57080] .65] 5" |33.4|69.4|Not Det'a, |Silky, irregular. 
Mill - | 667 69210] .64] &" |29.2/59,2/3/6 to Y.P. |anguler ¥ 
3 |23224].16|.008| .040| .45)angle,7 x3ex7/16 | Mill #2 - - 60270} .665] 8" |29.2161.2|7/8 to Y.P. Mill preliminery test. 
Bur.of Stan.| 1¢x13/S82 | .615 [56910 |67660] .64] 4” (65.2/60.8|/Bot Det’d. (Si ogre i 
@ |24000 }.25 | .009/ .060] .59 Bexd x7 =| 68360] 62] &* |27.6]61.2/1-3 r 
Angle, 2txsux7/16 |aee of stan.| ex 7/16 | .660 57646 |64770] 66) 4” |34.5/62.6 ay Se S4 er, 
1% oe | = le 6. 260] 6" . 26 Oo T6Pe 
6&6 /|227491].17|.020/ .039/ .48 ingle ,6 x34) /2 Mill #2 - |.735 0 |6065701.66] 8" |30.6160.6/7/8 to Y.P. Mill preliminary teet, 
Bur.of Stan. - |.760 66067] .60] 4" |35.6]59.1 |Not Det’d. (Ss » eupped 
6 |e27 25 |}.011] .066/ 5 Mill ¢2 ~ 772 (36320 |649861.59] 8" |27.6163.6 wig Be 1/2 cupped 
7 | 006 | 56 page, shetiea/s of Stan.| lex 9/16 | 049 [83690 |66690].57] 4" |84.0]65.2|Not Det'd. [Silky 
Mill - }1.00 63150} .52] 6" |32.0167.0/1/2 po Y.P. |\Cupped 
? 1063 }.17 |.012/ .0357/.49)"I", 24 x 80 Mill #3 = |1,.00 100 |62600].53] 8" |52.0153.6/1/2 to Y.P. langesas MMll preliminary test. 
Bur.of Stan./2 x 1/2 /|1.00 (83100 /60100].56/ 5° (38.6/66.8 (Hot Det*4. » cupped 
— tt - 61 cs 642 - 8° +f nh ty. Tew ie vs + cupped 
- | 543601. 8 - Not certe cupped 
8 | 2476 [27 | .034/ .065 | .46 jangle,@ x 6 x1/2 /ysy) = 11208 fasor0 lerseo| cee] o* leecofeece (not cortein Angular Mill preliminary test. 
Bur.of Stan.]1b216/S2/ .66 166340 |55570) .63] 6" |36.7162.8|Not Det'd. 
rm = |e ora feassal | s= [os-eaceles artnet ts 8 cove 
“Ile «6 wd ° ot certein jl eu . 
9  /22666 }-28 |.015 | 056 | OC ngle,6 x 4 23/8 [iis $4 - |.866 )42780 |64520].66] 6" |30.0164,9|Not certain Mill preliminary test. 
Bur.of Stan./2 x 1/2 [1.00 60200] ..63] 4" |32,01653.5|Not Det'd. [Pine ,wilky,cup. 
The nar were out in duplicate to quedruplicate from mn material of @ common piece of Bhar steel, and tests were made 
t the mill where materiel wae rolled on one or several of the specimens ané on one specimen by the Bureau of Standeris, 
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determined for the acceptance of ma- 
terial? These considerations have led 
to an agitation for the restoration of 
strength requirement in 

in which it has been 


an elastic 
specifications 
omitted. 

The standard specifications for struc- 
tural steel for bridges of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, which 
had previously been identical with 
those of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association as regards the 
elastic strength requirement, were re- 
vised in 1913 to provide a yield point 
requirement. 

The arguments on'which the present 


A. R. E. A. specification is based 
are as follows: 
(1) The yield point is difficult to 


determine with accuracy, so that little 
dependence can be placed on the ac- 
curacy of results in. commercial test- 


ing. 
(2) The yield point is a dependable 


ratio of the ultimate strength, so that 
it can be predicated from the latter. 
(3) The ultimate strength is easily 
determined with accuracy in commer- 
cial testing. 
Arguments Unsatisfactory 


committee is of the opinion 
that these arguments are overdrawn 
or unsatisfactory for excluding the 
yield point, by ‘direct determination, 
as a requirement of the specifications. 
It is of the opinion that the general 
specifications for steel railway bridges 
should include an elastic strength re- 
quirement; that the yield point is the 
correct indication of the _ elastic 
strength and that the specifications 
should require a yield point not less 
than 30,000 pounds per square inch 
for structural steel, and not less than 
23,000 pounds per square inch for rivet 
steel. 

It appears to be well proved that 
reasonably accurate results can be 
obtained by pulling specimens at 
speeds which will not consume exces- 
sive lengths of time in commercial 
laboratories, and it is probable that 
the skill of the operator is more of 
a factor than the speed of pulling. 
In order to avoid error, however, 
and to enable an inspector to check 
the operator, it seems essential that 
relatively low should obtain 
up to the yield after which 
the speed may be increased up to, say, 
a maximum of 6 inches per minute 
for the ordinary forms of specimens 
and methods of testing. Below the 
yield point the length of specimen and 
form of grip in the machine are the 
regards the 
specimen 
having 


The 


speed 
point, 


determining factors as 
speed. With the standard 
for plates, shapes and bars, 


a length of about 18 inches and pre- 
pared for measuring elongation in 8 
inches and connected in 


the machine 
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by wedge grips, it is bélieved that 
a speed of % inch per minute will be 
generally satisfactory. With the stand- 
ard specimen for pins, rollers and 
steel castings, having a length of 4% 
inches with machine screw grips, it 
it believed that to insure good results 
the speed should not exceed %-inch 
per minute. <A _ further requirement 
should be that the beam of the test- 
ing machine shall be kept balancing 
between the upper and lower cross- 
pieces for some time preceding the 
drop. 

The limitations for speed and condi- 
tion of beam mentioned above are 
within the range, of practice of many 
mills. The New York Central lines 
specifications for steel railroad bridges, 
1910, reads as follows: “In the deter- 
mination of the elastic limit, the beam 
of the testing machine shall be kept 
balancing between the upper and low- 
er cross-pieces. The speed of the ma- 
chine shall be such that this may be 
accomplished, and in no case shall it 
exceed %-inch per minute. The speed, 
after the elastic limit is passed, shall 
not exceed 6 inches per minute, and 
the beam shall be kept at balance 
when the ultimate strength is at- 
tained.” In these specifications the 
elastic limit is defined as the yield 
point. These specifications have been 
in practice for about four years and 
the requirements are strictly followed 
At other mills, where 
only are 


at several mills. 
plate and shape 
tested, the machines are not equipped 
with the low speeds and the matter of 
speed has not been brought to an 
issue with these mills as yet. Greater 
care than is ordinarily taken at these 
mills has, therefore, been insisted 
upon in the determination of the yield 
point. The New York Central speci- 
fications do not provide for the lower 
speed or the short threaded-end speci- 
mens, but it is the practice of many 
and mills which test such 
specimens to run the machines at a 
speed approximately that recommend- 
ed by the committee for such speci- 


specimens 


foundries 


mens. 
Steel Men May Object 


The committee realizes that there 
will be objections from the _ repre- 
sentatives of many of the larger mills 
to these proposed requirements in re- 
gard to the speed of pulling specimens 
up to the yield point, but it believes 
that the importance of the determina- 
tion justifies the requirements, and 
that the mills will not find it so great 
a hardship as they may represent. A 
simple calculation of the theoretical 
time required to obtain the yield point 
on an ordinary 18-inch test specimen 
after starting the machine, disregard- 
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ing slip of the specimen in the grips 
and the adjustments of the machine, 
is as follows: Assume the effective 
length of specimen 15 inches, yield 
point 30,000 pounds per square inch, 
modulus of elasticity 30,000,000 pounds 
per square _ inch. The calculated 
stretch of the specimen at the yield 
point would then be 

30,000 15 


b= — 


1,000 





30,000,000 
inch, or 0.015-inch. With a pulling 
speed of 42-inch per minute the yield 
point shoud be reached in 


0.015 

—— X 60 = 18 seconds. 

0.50 
In actual practice, with the form of 
specimen and speed of pulling as- 
sumed, the time required to run an 
ordinary testing machine up to the 


yield point has been recorded as from 
20 to 40 This that 
the specimens the grips and 
that there is far more yielding other- 
wise than in the elastic stretch of the 
specimens; but even so, the total time 
consumed is very little and could gen- 
erally be reduced by attention to the 
form and condition of grips, etc. 


seconds. means 


slip in 


Comparison of Tests 

there 
page 
test 


For purposes of information 
is presented in the table on 
571 hitherto unpublished 
data, comparative results of 
commercial research laboratory 
testing. 

Arrangements 
ing triplicate test specimens cut from 
the (instead of 
cutting a single usual) 
at a number of steel mills, these being 
taken for the specified tests of steel 
the fabrication of 
Two of these speci- 


some 

giving 
and 
for hav- 


were made 


same rolled piece 


specimen as 


being offered for 
railroad bridges. 

mens were to be tested at the mill in 
each case, one by the ordinary mill 
methods, the other in accordance with 
the New York Central Lines’ bridge 
specifications; the third specimen was 
to be sent to the bureau of standards 
at Washington, D. C., for duplication 
of the The desired ar- 


rangements were not carried out strict- 


tests there. 
ly, so far as the mills were concerned, 
the number of specimens from each 


rolled piece varying from two to four 


and the New York Central Lines’ 
specifications not being followed in 
the testing in some cases. The bu- 


reau of standards tests were made on 
an Emery machine, which is not run 
at any fixed the yield point 
determinations were reported to have 
been taken by drop of the beam, 
checked with dividers. The data of 
the tests, together with the results, are 
set forth in the attached tabulation. 


speed; 












Says War Averted Calamity 


John Hays Hammond Discusses Effects of Cataclysm on American 


Conditions—Home Industries Must Be Preserved 


ds 
od 
. “The present European war has averted from the 
United States a national calamity in finance, by in- 
creasing our exports of food and war stuffs, and by 
reducing imports from European countries. If it were 
not for this, we would not have the favorable balance 
g of trade which is absolutely indispensable to our pros- 
d perity. In future, a favorable balance of trade can be 
assured only by some form of protective tariff.” 
These startling statements featured an address on 
“The Factors in the Development of Our Foreign 
Trade”, by John Hays Hammond, the famous mining 
f engineer, March 10, before 600 members and guests of 


the Cleveland Advertising Club. 

“When the war is over,” said Mr. Hammond, “The 
unprecedented demand for capital abroad will probably 
cause Europeans to unload their American securities 
on us, especially if our government does not change 
its unfavorable attitude toward business. [England per- 
mits, France encourages and Germany sometimes ac- 
tually compels the formation of ‘trusts’ to prevent 
cut-throat competition, while in America our politicians 
attack them. 

“The war shows as never before the interdependence 
of industry,” continued Mr. Hammond. ‘Farms, 
manufactures, railroads and banks are absolutely de- 
pendent upon each other. The keynote of our future 
economic and fiscal progress is to preserve unimpaired 
the integrity of our home industries and the domestic 
market. This market is approaching the saturation 
point, which when reached will necessitate either indus- 
trial retrenchment in this country or the development 
of foreign market for our surplus goods. To compete 
successfully in the world’s markets, this country must 
utilize every advantage to be had, particularly govern- 
ment encouragement and legislation. Both our political 
parties have transgressed—it is unfortunate, to say the 
least, that economics have not been dissociated from 
politics. 

“The agitation -for Latin-American trade has been 
hysterical, due to the opening of the Panama canal 
and to the European war,” asserted Mr. Hammond. 
“Let us make haste slowly, for there are many prob- 
lems of trade to be solved first. The total imports 
of all South America are less than our own exports 
to Canada and Great Britain alone. South America 
is at present in the throes of the world-wide financial 


depression, due to enormous loans secured from Euro- 
pean nations which cannot be paid. If we are to be 
successful in South America, we must be prepared to 
finance South American governments that cannot now 
secure European capital for investment. 

“Industrial peace is essential,” declared Mr. Ham- 
mond. “The relations between capital and labor 
are better now than at any previous time, due to mur 
tual recognition of the value of collective bargaining 
and the doctrine of fair play. In future we may ex- 
pect labor agitators and unreasonable employers to be 
less harmful. 

“Lower prices abroad than at home are justified,” 
Mr. Hammond stated. “This is because exporters are 
dealing with surplus products. The sale of United 
States goods abroad prevents local factories from 
closing down and retards the development of industry 
abroad which would enable foreigners to compete in 
our home markets. Large local production reduces 
costs and enables goods to be sold cheaper here.” 

“Not government-owned ships, competing with 
privately-owned vessels,’ Mr. Hammond said, anent 
the recent ship purchase bill, “but rather government 
subsidies of privately owned ships. Hand in hand with 
this policy should go the strengthening of banking 
facilities abroad. In this work the new federal reserve 
banking act helps. 

“The much vaunted American superiority of 
manufacture no longer obtains in the same degree as 
formerly. Foreign manufacturing costs have come 
down also, and with better industrial education and 
lower wages abroad, the superior ingenuity of the 
Yankee will be of diminishing industrial importance. 
We need less ‘hot house politics’ and more real effici- 
ency in this country. 

“Our American public school system is weak. It 
trains pupils for college rather than for industry. 
There is too much erudition in our schools and not 
enough knowledge. 

“Great Britain’s foteign trade follows the line of 
least resistance, being chiefly centered in its own col- 
onies and in countries which allow it preferential 
tariffs. Germany and the United States, on the other 
hand, find their export markets in the face of severest 
competition. They buck the center while England 
skirts the ends.” 





Exemptions plates, knees and 


cable chain, for valorem to other countries. This ad- 





From War Duty in Canadian Schedules 
of Iron and Steel Products 

Certain exemptions in iron and steel 
products exported from the United 
States have been made to the war 
duty of 7% ner cent ad valorem addi- 
tional in the Canadian customs tariff, 
which became effective Feb. 12. These 
exceptions include iron ore, which 
remains dutiable at 8&8 cents per ton 
of 2,000 pounds. In rolled iron and 
steel products, it is provided there 
shall remain on the free list “iron 
or steel masts, or parts thereof, and 
iron or steel beams, angles, sheets, 





wooden, iron, steel or composite ships ditional tariff increases the present 


and vessels; and iron, steel for brass 
manufactures which at the time of 
their importation are of a class or 
kind not manufactured in Canada, 
when imported for use.in the con- 
struction or equipment of ships or 
vessels, under regulations prescribed 
by the minister of customs.” 

With these exceptions, the addi- 
tional rate of 714 per cent ad valorem 
in the intermediate and general tariff 
applies to all iron and steel products. 
The extra duty to be levied on the 
British preferential list, is 5 per cent 
ad valorem, as against 7% per cent ad 
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duty on steel rails of $7.84 per gross 
ton to the United States, to $9.94 per 
gross ton in the case of the bessemer 
and to $10.09 per gross ton in the case 
of open hearth. 

Coke for the United States, which 
heretofore has been classed as free in 
the general tariff, now is dutiable at 
7% per cent ad valorem. 


John Cruikshank, who started the 
first foundry and iron works at Sha- 
mokin, Pa., died March 8. Some years 
ago, he sold his iron plant to the 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. 








Business News from the Capital 


Combining to Engage in Foreign Commerce and to Prevent Repudiation of Con- 
tracts to be Considered by Federal Trade Commission 


March 16.—Thorough 
study of .the administrative features 
of the federal trade commission act 
will be made by the members of that 
body before it enters upon its official 


Washington, 


duties of making investigations and 
reports. While Joseph E. Da- 
vies, who as commissioner of 


corporations, has had an unusual op- 
portunity to acquire a working knowl- 
edge of many points of the new com- 
mission, absorbed the bureau 
of corporations, the other members 
had no such chance. With Mr. 
Davies they will go over the new 
law, which many intricacies, and 
ascertain just what authority has been 
upon them. 


which 
have 
has 


conferred 

The business the 
try are manifesting much concern as 
to whether the commission will take 
up at an early time the question of 
the legality of export combinations. 
The iron and steel industry is much 
interested in this point, contending 
that it is highly desirable that such a 
should be granted that export 
might be expanded. The 
German cartel system, it is pointed 
out, is largely the 
great growth of foreign 
iron and steel business. 


interests of coun- 


right 
business 
responsible for 
Germany’s 
which the iron 
showing great 


matter in 
business is 
whether 


Another 
and steel 
interest is as to 
combinations might be formed to rid 
the trade of the pernicious cancellation 
Leading makers of the in- 
have time and again pointed 
utter of the cus- 
which repudiate 
specifications tonnages, 


domestic 


system. 
dustries 
out the 
tom by 
original 
bargains at 
the 
cardinal 


unfairness 
purchasers 
for 
depressed prices 
generally 


drive 
and thus 
and destroy a 
well conducted business. 
In his statement in The 
Review touching upon the 
tion by the department of commerce 
as to the industrial conditions in Mont- 
Pennsylvania, C. F. 


market 
principle of 


upset 


Tron Trade 
investiga- 


gomery county, 

Williams, president of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Montgomery 
County, said these trade conditions 


can be remedied only by combinations. 
He had particular reference to the 
textile industry, but the same situation 
applies with regard to the steel busi- 
ness. His comment was made in view 
of Secretary Redfield’s criticism of the 
cancellation system, and Mr. Red- 
field’s utter failure to suggest a reme- 
dy. Mr. Williams entertained the be- 


lief, it seems, that such combinations 


could not be effected. It is a pretty 
question and one that the federal 
trade commission might well take up 
at once. 

President Wilson, in his Indian- 
apolis speech, indicated that, among 


other things the commission will do, 
is to act as a tariff board, but as yet 
there does not appear to have de- 
veloped any evidence that it is to take 
up this task in the near future, if ever. 
The President, however, in his recent 
address before the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, in Washing- 
plainly denoted he would be 
toward the organization of 
combinations, if he 
they -will not work injury to 
High authorities differ 
whether such a combination 
violate the Sherman anti-trust 
law. It was said today that the com- 
mission will make a general investiga- 
legal and economic 
problems as to proposed 
which will permit American producers 
to form export combination for the 
promotion of foreign trade, as is done 
German cartels.” The 
unable to how 
done. inference 
this is that will be 
necessary to make such 
legal. However, it may be developed, 
it has been pointed out, that the com- 
combinations 


ton, 
friendly 
export can be 
shown 
any interest. 
as to 


would 


tion of certain 


legislation, 


through com- 


say soon 
The 

legislation 
combinations 


mission is 
this will be 


from 


mission will find such 
may be legally organized without fur- 
ther legislation. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce unsuccessfully 
tried to get the sixty-third congress 
to enact an amendment to the 
man law legalizing such combinations. 
Wade H. Ellis, former assistant to the 
attorney general of the United States, 
is of the opinion that such combina- 
tions may be legally formed without 
further legislation. 


Sher- 


The federal trade commission, how- 
ever, is not at this time prepared to 
say just what it will do in the way 
of investigating these questions. 

\ great number of -inquiries have 
already been received by the bureau 
of corporations from all sections of 
the country seeking to learn the atti- 
tude of the commission toward various 
features of the business of the inquir- 
ers. The questions will be taken up 
by the commission and passed upon 
as quickly as possible. 

The commission will complete a 
study started by the bureau with re- 
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gard to the conflict of state laws re- 
lating to foreign corporations. It also 
will complete a comprehensive survey, 
begun by the bureau, of the fundamen- 
tal problems of the efficiency of so- 
called trusts. It hopes to determine 
the question whether from the stand- 
point of business profits and also from 


the standpoint of social welfare the 
so-called trust form of organization 
is really socially and economically 
efficient. 


The commission seems to be greatly 
handicapped from its inception  be- 
cause of lack of appropriations. Con- 
gress gave it only $300,000 to operate 

the coming fiscal year, aside 
$55,000 for salaries. This ex- 
ceeds the amount given the bureau of 
corporations by only $48,000 in face of 
the fact that the powers and duties 
of the commission are much greater 
those vested in the bureau of 
corporations. No appropriation was 
made even for quarters for the com- 
Instead it has been jammed 
into the limited heretofore 
cupied by the bureau of corporations 
in the department of commerce build- 
Sack of this niggardly treatment 
of the commission by congress is said 
to lie an interestirig political 
Briefly, it is to the effect that Tam- 
many Democrats, disgruntled because 
they were ignored in patronage distri- 
bution by the President, saw a chance 
Representa- 
credited 


during 
from 


than 


mission. 


space oc- 


ing. 


story. 


for revenge and took it. 
tive John J. Fitzgerald is 
with. being a Tammany Democrat, and 
as chairman of the house 
on appropriations, can be 
a decidedly watchdog of the 
treasury when he so desires. He is 
alleged to have cherished that desire 
with regard to appropriations for the 
cominission, and this is held by the 
politically wise to explain the small 


powerful 
committee 
vicious 


sum given to the commission. 
Mr. Davies said that the bureau of 
corporations had recently made _ in- 


vestigations with a view to aiding the 
commission. About 90 per cent of 
the industries were examined in a 
general way, so as to have material 
at hand, if desired, for a brief general 
survey along with a somewhat more 
comprehensive survey of about 20 
leading industries. These will be of- 
fered to the commission as informa- 
tion dealing with general facts of 
the processes of manufacture, organ- 
ization and dominant financial con- 
trol, if any, in respective industries. 




















ee 


of Pickands, Brown & Co., has gone 


Bacon, of the Chicago office 


to California for a stay of about six 
weeks. 
B. F. Harper, of Cleveland, has re- 


signed as general sales agent tor the 
Fort Wayne Rolling Mill Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., effective April 1. 

James Speyer has resigned as a di- 
rector of the Lackawanna Steel Co. 
to be succeeded by Beekman Win- 
throp. The other directors were 
elected. 

A. Goethals 


engineers, 


re- 


Rasquinet, 
are 


Julian 
Liege, Belgium, 
American 


and 
who 
investigating methods’ of 
visited plants in 
Pittsburgh district last week. 


brass manufacture, 


the 


James H. Dooley and C. I. Me- 
Naught have been re-elected as di- 
rectors of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 


Iron Co., and the board has been re- 
duced from twelve to ten members. 

George B. Sherman, of Watertown, 
N. Y., has been made a director of 
the New York Air Brake Co., to suc- 
ceed the late George B. Massey, of 
Watertown. The other directors were 
re-elected. 

W. H. Gibb, formerly conected with 
the Stupakoff Laboratories, Pitts- 
burgh, is now head of the Gibb In- 
strument Co., Highland building, that 


city, dealing in thermo-electric py- 
rometers, etc. 
Albert S. Johnson has been made 


assistant to F. J. Krause, general sales 
manager of the Cambria Steel Co., 
Philadelphia. Mr. Johnson formerly had 


- been a salesman traveling out of the 
Philadelphia offiffice. 
The co-partnership between Dr. 


Pierre de P. Ricketts and Dr. John 
H. Banks, of the firm of Ricketts & 
Banks, mining, metallurgical and 


chemical engineers, 80 Madison Lane, 
New York City, has been dissolved. 


Samuel Vauclain, vice president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, re- 
turned last week from another busi- 
ness trip to Russia, where his com- 
pany recently has taken large con- 
tracts for locomotives and other sup- 
plies. 

Wellington B. Lee, formerly with 


the Ramapo Iron Works, Ramapo, N. 


Y., has been made vice president of 
the Track Specialties Co., Inc., New 
York City. Mr. Lee severs his con- 
nection of 24 years with the Ramapo 
fron Works. 

Edward Hazlett, A. S. List and 


D. J. Sinclair retired as directors of 


Who they are 





MEN OF THE IRON 


What they are doing 


Where they are 





the La Belle Iron Works, Steuben- 
ville, O., at a meeting last week. 
James M. Clarke, Frank M. Work 
and Howard Hazlett were elected to 
the vacancies. 

L. P. Alford, editor of the Ameri- 
can Machinist, will read a paper en- 
titled “Some Machine Tool Develop- 


ments of 1914” at the semi-monthly 
meeting of the Cleveland Engineering 
Society in the Chamber of Commerce 
bldg., Tuesday evening, March 23. 

F. A. Weaver, until March 1 
was district manager for the Ayer & 
Lord Tie Co., Chicago, with head- 
quarters in Cleveland, has opened an 
office at 804 Swetland building, Cleve- 
land, to 
wood blocks, composition and mastic 


who 


sell and construct creosoted 
factory floors. 

H. E. Stokes, engineer, several 
years with the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, who will 
go to Canada this week to enlist as 
a British soldier, given a fare- 
well dinner last week at the Fort 
Pitt hotel, Pittsburgh. Wilfred Sykes, 
chief engineer of the Westinghouse 
Electric company, was toastmaster. 

W. OD. Uptegraff re-elected 
president of the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Co., Pittsburgh, at a recent meet- 

Other 
Siemon, 


for 


was 


was 


ing of the board of directors. 
officers elected were: T. W. 
vice president and treasurer; Thomas 
S. Grubbs, 


treasurer, and G. F. 


and assistant 


White, assistant 


secretary 


secretary. 
James Hartness, former president 
of the American Society of Mechan- 


Engineers and president of the 


jones & Lamson Machine Co., Spring- 


ical 


field, Vt., delivered a lecture on March 
9 before the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N. J. His 
voted to “Modern 
Design”. 

Walter C. Allen has been elected 
president of the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., succeeding 
Henry R. Towne, who retires after a 


Engineering Society of 


de- 


Tool 


address was 


Practice in 


Stamford, Conn., 


service of 46 years in that position. 
Mr. Towne has been made chairman 
of the board of directors. Mr. Allen 
began his connection with the com- 
pany 23 years ago, and advanced 
himself to the presidency from a 


lowly position by progressive stages. 


Capt. W. H. Johnston, general su- 
perintendent of the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., in the Ishpeming, Mich., 


district, has resigned his position. He 
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active on 


been 
since 1876 and has been in the service 


has the ore ranges 
of the Lake Superior Iron Co., the 
Cleveland Iron Mining Co., and others 
and for many years has been associat- 
ed with the Oliver Iron Mining Co. 
He will be succeeded as general su- 
perintendent by Frank E. Keese. 

Ralph V. Sage, formerly connected 
with the Ralston Steel Car Co., Colum- 
bus, O., has been made contracting car 
and structural engineer of the Cambria 
Steel Co. with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, a newly created position. Mr. 
Sage resumes a connection with the 
Cambria Steel Co. which he previously 
had severed to go with the Ralston 
Steel Car Co. Cyrus E. Brown has 
been made assistant contracting car 
and structural engineer of the Cam- 
bria company. 

James Aston, metallurgist, connect- 
ed with the University of Cincinnati, 
has resigned, effective April 1, to 
enter the service of the United States 
bureau of mines. Mr. Aston will be 
commissioned to carry out an investi- 
gation of safety and efficiency in steel 
plant operation. He is the author of 
an article entitled “Why Iron and 
Steel Corrodes”, published in the Feb. 
25 issue of The Iron Trade Review, 
and also is a member of the corrosion 
committee of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. ° 


Steel Makers Object 


George M. Brown, examiner for 
the interstate commerce commission, 
has been conducting hearings at Pitts- 
burgh to determine whether railroads 
should be allowed to increase charges 
for trap or ferry service, which refer 
to shipments of less than carload lots 


from the congignoy’s factor to the 
railroad station, or vice versa. Iron 
and steel plant representatives at 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh have opposed suggested in- 
creases. If proposed tariffs, under 
suspension since last summer, are 


accepted by the commerce commission, 
the rate for central freight association 
territory will be 4 cents per 100 
pounds, with a minimum of $4 a car; 
the rate for eastern trunk line territory 
will be 2 cents per 100 pounds, with 


a minimum of $2 a car. 


The plant of the American Car & 
Foundry Co., at Huntington, W. Va., 
resumed operations March 15. 








Money and Iron: Fact, Comment 


La Belle Iron Works Report Reflects Inactivity of Railroads and 


Influence of Unfavorable Legislation 


La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, 
O., is a large producer of railway car 
plates and is especially equipped for 
that line of work. Consequently the 
inability of the railroads to enter the 
market the purchase of needed 
equipment during the past year 
had a serious effect on the company’s 
business. President W. D. Crawford, 
in his annual report for the calendar 
year 1914, calis attention to this fact 
and also says that, viewed from what- 
ever standpoint, the year was a most 


for 
has 


unsatisfactory one in the steel busi- 
ness. He adds: 
“For several years, the trend of 


legislation, both national and _ state, 
has been distinctly hostile to the large 
manufacturing corporations and_ the 
railroads. This has had a tendency to 
impair confidence and check new en- 
shrinkage in the 


products. 


causing a 
demand for iron and 
Another: factor in the 
of prices was the drastic revision of 
the tariff in the fall of 1913. 
“These elements have all 
part in 
uncertainty that 
time to 


terprise, 
steel 
unsettlement 


played 
their creating a feeling of 
doubt 
impossible at 
prediction as to the coming 
“Your properties have been kept in 
the highest state of efficiency through 
for repairs and 
which have 


and makes it 
this hazard a 


year. 


expenditures 
all of 
the year’s earnings.” 

The report shows a deficit after 
dividends and bond interest of $470,- 
410, compared with a surplus of $521,921 
shown in the report for 1913. 
The company provided a much smaller 
minerals 


liberal 
maintenance, been 


charged against 


annual 
amount for the exhaustion of 
and the extinguishment of values 
than in 1913, and paid out only $743,655 
in dividends as against $991,540 the pre- 
vious year. The income account of La 
Belle Iron Works and subsidiary com- 


lease 


panies as of Dec. 31 compares as fol- 
lows: 

1914 1913. 
*Net earnings ; $588,811 $1,926,446 
Exhaust and exting 09,899 297,299 


$378,912 $1,629,147 
115,685 
991,540 


Profits for year 
Bond int. .. sie bea 105,668 
Dividends 


743,655 


$1,107,225 


Total deduct $849,323 $ 
Deficit for year $470,41 *$ 521,921 
Prev, surp. .. $3,245,470 2,973,548 
Pp. & L. surp $2,775,060 $3,495,470 
“After deductions for repairs and mainten 
ance, $636,200 in 1914 and $648,200 in 1913 


tSurplus for year. 


The company’s ore properties werc 


operated on a basis sufficient to sup- 
ply the requirements of its Steuben- 
ville furnaces, the total production 
for the year being 289,614 gross tons, 
as against 424,272 tons in 1913 and 
586,421 tons in 1912. The company’s 
coke properties were operated at full 


capacity throughout the year, pro- 
ducing 123,845 net tons, as against 
112,447 tons in 1913 and 100,659 tons 
in 1912. Its Steubenville coal mine 


was operated to a capacity sufficient 
to meet the requirements of its open 
hearth plant, producing 137,440 net 
tons, as against 173,508 tons in 1913 
and 100,659 tons in 1912, 

The company’s manufacturing plants 
were operated at about 66 per cent 
of capacity during the year, with the 
exception of the last quarter, when 
operations were less than 33 per cent. 
The tonnage produced in gross tons 
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NET EARNINGS, “LA BELLE 
WORKS 





IRON 


compared with preceding years is as 
follows: 


1914. 1913. 1912. 
Pig iron..... 170,020 256,659 263,867 
Billets & slabs 244,560 327,864 322,603 
Finished goods 338,488 401,982 418,487 


Dividends were paid during the year 
in cash to the amount of $743,655, 
being at the rate of 7 per cent on 
preferred and one-half of 1 per cent 
on common. In 1913 cash dividends 
of $991.540 were paid, being at the 
rate of 8 per cent on preferred and 
2 per cent per annum on common. 

The average number of workmen 
employed during the year 
proximately 3,724, as against 3,980 in 
1913, and the payroll for the year was 
$3,119,826, or an $837.76 
for each employe, as against $3,562,- 
221, or an average of $895 in 1913. 
The wage schedule in effect through- 
out both years was the same. 

At the annual meeting of  stock- 
holders of the company, Edward Haz- 
lett, A: S. List and D. J. Sinclair 
retired as directors and James Morgan 


was ap- 


average of 


Clarke, Frank M. Work and Howard 
Hazlett were elected in their stead. 
The general balance sheet of La 


/ 


4 


6 


Belle Iron Works and _= subsidiary 
companies as of Dec. 31, 1914, com- 


pares as follows: 


ASSETS, 
1914. 1913. 

Real est. bldgs., plant, 
Ro po taretat. sical Peake tet $21,935,738 $21,827,456 
Invest it cost 198,412 106,597 
Total cap. assets....$22,134,150 $21,934,054 
Site Ob SA ov jee ees 8,000 3,500 
a 3,862,808 3,987,181 
Accts. receiv. ........ 589,244 1,306,095 
Th 5S Can a eathke obo 435,535 698,459 
Deferred charges .... 38,233 15,924 
$27,067,970 $27,945,213 

LIABILITIES, 

oe SO. OUR... ono on $19,830,800 $19,830,800 
First m. bonds........ 1,680,000 1,777,000 
Total cap. liab...... $21,510,800 $21,607,800 
ea. re 145,207 334,467 
Wages, taxes, etc..... 174,135 299,547 
Bond int. accrued..... 12,425 15,137 
ihiws; ‘uhneid ° 6. eet: 140 50,386 
MNOS 6d. Sat S48 2,450,203 2,392,406 
vee oe a 3,245,470 


2,775,060 


$27,067,970 $27,945,213 


Annual Report of Sloss- 
Sheffield Company 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
sirmingham, in its report for the fis- 
cal year ended Nov. 30, last, shows 
a balance for dividends equal to 7.33 
per cent on the $6,700,000 preferred 
stock, against 10.27 per cent the previ- 
ous year. The income account with 
follows: 


comparison 
1914 1913. 
Net earnings $761,193 $1,020,831 
Charges 210,000 210,000 
NN Terre ee OR $810,831 
Deoretiation «=... 6... 61,054 132,365 
Balance $490,139 $678,466 
EES Va eee oe 469,000 469,000 
ENE) bane t ys ca> os $ 21,139 $209,466 
Prev. surplus 3,336,414 3,126,948 
Total surplus ....... $3,357,553 $3,336,414 


Directors of company at their 
recent meeting at New York 
to defer the regular quarterly dividend 
of 134 per cent on the preferred stock. 


Three months ago a scrip dividend was 


decided 


declared. Up to that time the com- 
pany had an unbroken record in pay- 
ment of preferred dividends at 7 per 
cent per year. No dividend has_ been 


paid on the common stock since those 
disbursements were passed, Dec. 1, 1909. 
The company something like 140,- 
000 tons of iron in its yards. When this 


has 
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is sold, even in part, the resumption 
of preferred dividends in cash will be 
made possible. The directors elected 
James H. Dooley, of Richmond, a mem- 
ber of the board, making the number 
of directors 11. Mr. Dooley’ was 
dropped at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders last week, as it was thought de- 
sirable at that time to reduce the num- 
ber of directors. Retiring officers were 
re-elected. 


Industrial Stocks 


Surprising ability to resist news that 
at other times would have a seriously 
depressing effect is -being shown by 
the New York stock exchange. The 
developments concerning the sinking 
of the steamer Frye, the turmoil in 
Mexico and other foreign complica- 
tions have apparently had little effect 
on stocks. On the other hand, some 
developments of a favorable nature in 
this country, especially those showing 
the growing importance of New York 
as a money center of the world, have 
stimulated values very little. There 
was some excitement during the week, 


especially in stocks of automobile 
companies, but for the most part, 
changes ~were not made. Gains and 
losses of stocks closely connected 
with the manufacture of iron and 
steel are indicated in the following 
table: 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co.. 2% 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 

ORNS ab bodes 6 eae aN Us 9:0 80 ga = 
po i RS Se es 2 Fae % 
American Can, prfid. ....... diese se eels ale A 
American Car & Foundry Co.......... 1% 
American Car & Foundry Co., prid..... + } 
American Locomotive.............-++- +1 
American Steel Foundries............. +1% 
Baldwin Locomotive ............ ; +1 
Baldwin Locomotive, prfd.............. 5 
Bethlehem Steel..... ees Sakb-n <v ie havin te 
Bethlehem Steel, prid......0..5.....6, +1% 
Coloradia Faek’ Ge BPO. 0552 305 ee VY, 
Contits@itet Sp 3 iptv s.s os sede Cease 2s 1% 
Continental” Cams: Orig: iGo. iss a , be 
General . Blectric, .......+ <2 se eeehesse 1 % 
International Harvester of N. J....... +2 
International Harvester Corporation... 0 
National Enameling & Stamping Co.... + % 
a BT ee ee eee ht ee +14, 
Pressed Steel Car, prid...... 1! 
Pullman Palace ‘Car;.:.:...:. % 
Repunnc IfOh .@ ‘OGG. oi. ee ess Sean 1% 
Republic Iron & Steel, prid............ V4 
Tented Gtates SO. ices eee, # 
United States Steel, prid.............. 04 
Westinghouse Mig............... FS cl 0 

Announcement has been made that 
the annual drawing of the United 
States Steel Corporation second col- 


lateral 5 per cent bonds for purchase 
by the sinking fund at 110 on May 1 
had been completed. J. P. Morgan & 
Co., New York City, are the sinking 
fund trustees. 

The drawing took place at the Mor- 
gan offices from a barrel kept for the 
purpose. The amount of bonds to be 
retired this year approximates $1,600,- 
000, compared with $1,501,000 a year 
ago. The normal the 
sinking fund will retire the outstand- 


operation of 
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$185,000,000 of second 


ing issue of 
fives by 1950. 


Financial Notes 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, 
has declared the usual quarterly divi- 
dend of 134 per cent on the preferred 
stock, payable April 1 to -holders of 
record of March 20. 

The Otis Elevator Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share 
the preferred stock and $1.25 a 
share on the common stock, both 
payable April 15 to stockholders of 


on 


record March 31. 
Five creditors of the John Rohan 
& Sons Boiler Co., 1915-19 North 


Ninth street, St. Louis, filed petitions 
in the United States District Court at 





Some Features of the 
News 


Continued increase in loans of the 
New York clearing house banks, 
making a new high record. 

Exports of iron products, copper, 
cotton and cereals continue large, 
cotton clearances last week were 
more than three times those of the 
same week last year. 

Emigration greater than immigra- 
tion. 

President Willys, of the Wiillys- 

Overland, announced that no action 
on stock dividend will be taken until 
early in April. 
* Decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court restricts the making of 
rates by state legislatures and holds 
null and void the West Virginia 
2-cent fare law. 

Foreign exchange 
steadier. 

Government's preliminary reports 
on foreign trade show imports 
of $130,000,000 and exports of $265,- 
000,000 for February.” This com- 
pares with the excess of $145,506,- 
000 in January and $131,800,000 in 
December, and except for January, 
is the largest excess of any month 
since the war. 

New York state 
issue of $27,000,000. 


rates are 


floats a bond 











St. Louis to have the company de- 
clared a bankrupt. The petitioners 
declare they have claims against the 
company, amounting to $499.92. The 
company’s attorney said the petition 
would be opposed upon the ground 
that it is not insolvent. 

Wendell P. Mackintosh has been 
appointed receiver of the Wm. A. 


Co.. 


fixed at 


Providence, 
$15,000, as 


Harris Steam Engine 
mM. ‘Oe 


a result of a 
the 


with bond 
bankruptcy 


States 


petition in 


filed in United district 
court. 


Mfg. Co., 


working on an 


Car 


The 


Youngstown, is 


Youngstown 
order 
for 30 narrow-gage cars and 30 steel 
buckets for the Ca. 
New York City. 
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Steel Stocks Held 
Abroad 


Small liquidation by foreign hold- 
ers of United States Steel Corpora- 
tion shares took place in the period 
extending from June 30 to Dec. 3}, 
1914, covering the first five months 
of the war. A compilation of the dis- 
tribution of the stock abroad shows 
that the number of common shares 
held by foreign investors declined 
only 81,183 shares or from 1,274,247 
to 1,193,064 during the six months 
period covered. England alone sold 
77,891 shares. Holland, which is a 
very large holder, reduced its owner- 
ship 14,300 shares. Preferred shares 
held abroad dropped from 312,832 to 
349,007 or to 133,577 shares. England 
sold 5,282 shares, but Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Wales, France, Switzerland 
and Austria increased their holdings. 

The comparative figures of Steel 
stock ownership in foreign countries 
on the datés given, is as follows: 


-Dec. 31, "14—— —June 30, ’14— 


Com- Pre- Com-  Pre- 
mon. ferred. mon. ferred. 
\frica. 2 58 1 58 
Algeria 340 75 290 75 
Argentina . 8 11 9 17 
Australia ... 3 484 23 484 
\ustria-Hun 690 2,086 704 586 
Belgium 3,509 697 1,539 773 
sJermuda ; 46 21 45 4 
eee 18 31 17 22 
rit. India 17 81 16 81 
Canada ‘ 54,259 34,673 43,129 35,794 

Central Am. 382 146 280 14 
Cee cas 8 12 7 10 
Cae te. dis 13 42 9 42 
Denmark ... uF 40 i 40 
Egypt “ip 140 es 140 
England 710,621 174,906 788,512 180,188 
France 64,537 36,749 68,948 36,406 
Germany 2,664 3,252 2,633 3,546 
Gibraltar 100 ¥F 100 baie 
Greece: <. os al 38 _ 38 
Holland 342,645 29,000 356,945 28,740 
Ireland 2,991 4,119 2,352 3,954 
Italy " 146 1,678 165 1,692 
Japan . 5 81 5 81 
Malte. 3. 6css 75 405 75 405 
Mexico 300 235 325 233 
Morocco : . ee 7 ** 7 
Norway .... 70 27 60 27 
Peru .. o 5 3 5 
Portugal . 190 120 190 120 
Fe 10 43 10 40 
Scotland . 4,208 13,747 3,688 13,385 
Serbia sou ives 220 ne 220 
Spain : 1,225 432 1,295 632 
Sweden ‘ 1 1,137 36 1,137 
Switzerland 1,470 2,617 465 2,540 
cs AR 16 100 16 100 
Wales he 623 1,068 548 548 
West Indies. 1,872 874 1,810 517 
Total 1,193,064 309,457 1,274,247 312,832 


Heavy Reamer Shipment.—The Kel- 
ly Reamer Co., Cleveland, has made 
a shipment of three large combination 
reaming outfits, weighing, approxi- 
mately, 800 pounds, to the McIntosh 
& Seymour Corporation, Auburn, N. 
Y. One of these reaming outfits, 
and ground throughout to 
accuracy, fitted with several 


hardened 
extreme 


interchangeable, adjustable reamers, 
weighed nearly 400 pounds, being, 
probably, the largest multiple ream- 


ing outfit ever produced in this coun- 
try. 
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Strike Blow at Home Industry 


(Continued from page 543) 


their rail makers and the home market, has been 
elevated several tiers by the imposition of a special 
war duty of 7'% per cent ad valorem additional on im- 
ported products with several exceptions. This raises 
the duty on rails against this country from $7.84 per 
gross ton to $9.94 per gross ton for bessemer and to 
$10.09 per gross ton for open-hearth rails. 

These conditions require no further comment to 
show why the rail mills of this country cannot retali- 
ate in Canadian territory for the invasion of their 
home market. 

The various safeguards which the Canadian gov- 
ernment has placed about its home manufacturers 
offer a shameful contrast to the deliberate and repre- 
hensible manner by which the present administration 
has neglected and crippled its domestic producers. 

As conditions now exist, there is but one chance 
in a thousand for rails manufactured in the United 
States to go into Canada. LBut there is a wide open 
door through Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and 
other lake points, which the Dominion manufacturers 
may use to enter the markets on this side of the 
border. 

And this is striking the “shackles from the Ameri- 
can business man” and permitting him to extend his 
markets as we have been told in platitudinous phrases 
would be the blessings to flow from the Underwood 
tariff. 

But what the party in power has neglected or 
failed to do for the proper protection of the home 
rail industry, is only one side of the case. The other 
is that it has remained for the buyers to be located 
who would be interested in such prices as the Cana- 
dian mills might be able to offer under free trade 
conditions. 

Many railroad managers of the United States have 
been approached the past several months by repre- 
sentatives of the Sault Ste. Marie mill and have been 
offered attractive propositions, as far as prices go, 
to place their orders outside the country. To the 
credit of their business wisdom and good faith, and 
everlastingly so to their stature as broad-minded men 
of affairs, most of them have refused to entertain the 
patronizing of producers outside their own country. 
Unhappily, however, five or six exceptions to this rule 
have appeared. These buyers have succumbed to the 
temptation of the immediate saving of a dollar or so 
a ton and with small scruples of patriotism or of 
regard for business reciprocity: 


Cannot Justify Purchases 


AIL. makers and manufacturers in general find 
it difficult to justify these purchases not only 
on the grounds of trade loyalty or justice, but 
also by plain business standards. The rail makers 
feel keenly the loss of orders which they have believed 
it was their right to expect would come to them, by 
the ordinary laws of national trade. Beyond that, 
however, it is difficult for them, or other business 
men, to explain why these few railroads would be so 
short-sighted and unmindful of their own dependence 
upon the iron and steel industry as calmly to banish 
capital and business beyond the confines of the nation 
from which neither they nor any other home industry 
could hope to reap a benefit. 
The railroads and the iron and steel industry of 
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the United States are business twins. Neither can 
prosper without the material betterment of the other; 
conversely, neither can suffer loss without that effect 
being translated immediately upon the other. It is 
fully appreciated in the iron and steel and affiliated 
idustries that the railroads are the largely single 
buyers of the products of this line of manufacture. 
The unstable and precarious position of the steam 
transportation companies in recent years, has laid its 
effect heavily upon the iron and steel and metal trades 
of the country. The iron and steel industry at the 
present time is carrying the load of extensive idle 
capacity and capital that always comes with depleted 
railroad demand. It was with a full appreciation of 
the interdependence of their own business and _ that 
of the railroads, that caused iron and steel manufac- 
turers to rally so vigorously to the support of the 
steam carriers in their fight for higher freight rev- 
enues, already largely won. This has been true, not- 
withstanding the fact that the additional charges to 
result therefrom will fall more heavily upon the iron 
and steel industry than any other business. 

The iron and steel industry of the United States 
pays the railroads in kind for every ton of material 
that is ordered from them. For every ton of iron 
or steel that is sold and manufactured, there is directed 
into the treasuries of the railroads of the country, the 
return on from four to six tons of freight. In no 
product is this greater or less than in steel rails them 
selves. 

Freight Tonnage in Steel 


HE raw materials that the railroads haul at 
some stage of the process traced back to the 

iron ore for the manufacture of a ton of rails 

or of any finished product of open hearth or bessemer 
steel, are as follows: 
Open hearth, Bessemer. 


(tons). (tons). 
Iron ore Ses 1 Ae Peete! 2. 2: 
Coal to make 1.1 ton of coke....... 1.65 1.65 
LAVMREOOR  c .. h fed cel hie's ee 50 50 
ors soe? SPOR ON Sia OS ieee oS 4.15 4.15 
Pig iron in mixture (60 per cent 
open hearth; 100 per cent Bes- 
semer) ..... . 2.50 4.15 
cre Tee Mer Cent ccks cies se 40 
2.90 4.15 
Melting ratio (108 per cent)....... 3.15 4.50 
Miscellaneous materials, fuel coals, 
refraciories, supplies, etc. 50 50 
ER ek ee eae ale aig 3.65 5.00 


In other words, for each ton of finished open- 
hearth steel manufactured and rolled, the railroads 
assemble 3.65 tons of raw materials and for each ton 
of finished bessemer steel manufactured and _ rolled, 
5 tons of raw materials. To this must be added the 
haul of the ton of finished product itself, making total 
freight of 4.65 tons for each ton of finished open- 
hearth steel and of 6 tons for each ton of finished 
bessemer steel. 

Carried further, if the rails bought of the Algoma 
Steel Co. were all of bessemer quality, the railroads 
simply robbed themselves of from 330,000 to 360,000 
tons of freight; if of open-hearth quality, from 255,- 
000 to 280,000 tons of freight. This estimate does 
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not take into account the carrying of coal and other 
supplies to the Lake Superior ore regions, of oe 
to coal mines and of other freight that is required i 
mining, embodying the raw materials used in the iron 
and steel industry. 

Steel Works 


Railroads Serve 


OME of the railroads that have bought Canadian 
S rails extend through territory thickly set with blast 
furnaces or steel works. This is especially true of 
the Illinois Central and the Hocking Valley railroads. 
It is estimated that the iron and steel makers located 
along or nearby its lines, pay fully $1,000,000, annu- 
ally, into the treasury of the Illinois Central railroad 
alone. All the other roads, barring interurban or 
traction companies, have gained richly from the 
freight tonnage furnished to them directly by iron 
and steel producers. 
The question of standard rail prices has not been 
the subject of serious difference between the railroads 
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of the steelmaker by preparing their own specifications. 
In this development, they have been placing quality 
before price. Cheap rails have never been considered 
attractive in good railroad practice. The railroads 
have made proven service rather than mere product 
the test of their purchases in deference to the increas- 
ing demands of heavier equipment and of denser traffic 
and to the requirements of the general public. The 
position of the Pennsylvania railroad, which this year 
has new specifications before the mills upon which it 
is willing to pay several dollars a ton extra over the 
established price and of other leading railroad systems 
is illuminating. 


Railroads Admit Price Was Only Consideration 


HICAGO, March 16.—Consideration of economy 
C alone dictated the action of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. in buying a tonnage of 35,000 

tons of steel rails from the Algoma Steel Co., Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., in preference to placing the order 








Natural Result of Free Trade, Says Gallinger 


Shortly before he left Washington, after congress had ad- 
journed, the attention of Minority Leader Gallinger, of New 
Hampshire, was called by The Jron Trade Review to the large 
rail orders placed by railroads of this country with a Canadian 
company, shutting out American makers who are so badly in need 
of business. 

‘The fact that orders for steel rails have been placed in Can; 
ada to the detriment of the industry in this country is the natural 
outcome of the tariff legislation of the Democratic party,” said 
Senator Gallinger. ‘The railroads, like individuals, are in the 
habit of buying in the cheapest market and if we place on the 
statute books a law that does not adequately protect our industries, 
business will inevitably go to countries which, with cheaper 
labor, can produce steel rails and pretty much everything else at a 
lower cost than in our own country. 

“The incident you call to my attention is by no means an iso- 
lated one and until the Republican party is returned to power and 
adequate protection is given by legislation to American industries, 
there will be an increasing business with foreign mills and fac- 
tories to the great injury of our own manufacturing industries. 

“The remedy is a revision of the existing tariff along protec- 
tion lines and until that is done we cannot hope to recover from 








the deplorable situation.” 








and the makers of this country in recent years. The 
present schedule of $28, mill, per gross ton, for stand- 
ard bessemer and of $30, mill, per gross ton, for stand- 
ard open hearth quality, was established 14 years ago 
in the light of experience of manufacturing costs and 
of track service and has been concededly fair to buy- 
ers and sellers alike. If anything, the advantage of a 
staple rail price through a term of years has rested 
with the railroads, owing to the gradually increasing 
cost of manufacture. At $28, per gross ton, or 1.25c 
per pound, for bessemer, and at $30 per gross ton, or 
1.34c per pound, for open hearth, the prices compare 
favorably, both relatively, considering the greater re- 
finements of manufacture necessary in rail production, 
and actually, with the average prices that have ruled 
on plates, shapes, bars and the plainer products, over 
the past 14 years. 

More and more in recent years, 
United States have been gradually 
nique of the manufacture of rails out 


the railroads of the 
taking the tech- 
of the hands 


with mills in the United States, according to officials 
of that road. 

Knowing that the criticism of unamericanism 
would follow this step, it was constdered carefully 
before being taken, the final decision being that the 
interests of the road and its stockholders dictated this 
action. A factor that aided this result is the fact 
that the Algoma Steel Corporation has a surplus of 
rails beyond the needs of Canadian roads for the 
present year and will market these in the United 
States, as the price, $27 per ton delivered, quoted for 
these rails, is $3 lower than rails sold by makers in 
this country. 

Reports have been current that the sale hinged in 
some measure on the “nick and break” test, in addi- 
tion to the matter of price. This is denied, how- 
ever, as the specifications and tests are identical with 
those offered by makers in this country. 

C. F. Parker, vice president of the Illinois Central, 
in charge of purchases, makes clear the position of 





bit 
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the company. He says, in confirming the purchase 
of 35,000 tons of 90-pound rails of standard specifi- 
cations: “The Illinois Central was guided in this 
purchase by considerations of price only. The depres- 
sion in general business conditions has reduced rail- 
road earnings so that we were not able to provide for 
the purchase of our usual quota of rails, which 
averages 50,000 tons yearly. It was necessary to 
make the appropriation go as far as possible by buy- 
ing at the lowest price obtainable. By taking advan- 
tage of the bid of the Algoma Steel Co. we were able 
to obtain about 10,000 tons of rails additional.” 
Railroads which have bought rails under these cir- 





Canadian Rails Bought by United 
States Roads 


Tons. 
Se MEMEO... a See's bce kak s odds 35,000 
Pere Marquette (U. S. lines)....... 5,500 
ee ON Ne ee. wos oot 1,500-3,000 
EEF OPER TASES 4,000 
Toeeuo Terminal. .....08...056.86. 500 
Northern Ohio Traction............ 500 
Others reported (estimated)........ 10,000 

58,500 


be ae goa phi SOT aM at as ie re SER 


*Understood to be for Michigan Central or for 
Toledo & Ohio Central, or both. 











cumstances have suffered from lack of traffic due to 
depressed business conditions, which are attributed 
by many to the operations of the Underwood tariff, 
and have been forced to seek every economy. They 
would have preferred to have heavy tonnages to carry 
and proportionate earnings and to pay $30 for rails 
to makers in this country, but, faced by the necessity 
of economy to meet actual conditions, they have 
weighed the effects of atlverse criticism and have 
accepted the offer of the alien maker. 

It is understood the Algoma company has an excess 
of about 100,000 tons of rails to dispose of in the 
United States and already has sold about 50,000 tons 
of these at prices sufficiently lower than quoted by 
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makers in this country to move the tonnage. 

The situation as the steel makers see it is that the 
money for the 50,000 tons of rails, about $1,350,000, 
will go entirely to Canadian workers, as the Algoma 
company will deliver the rails almost entirely in its 
own vessels on the Great Lakes, so that railroads in 
the United States will not even obtain any traffic from 
this source. 

As a contrast to recent buying by Ohio and Illinois 
roads from the Algoma company, it is pointed out 
that the New Haven railroad recently refused to buy 
from an eastern Canadian mill at $27 per ton, giving 
its order to mills in the United States at $30, with 
about $3 per ton freight charges added for delivery 
to its lines. 

With mills in this country hungry for tonnage, 
American workmen out of employment and railroads 
lacking traffic as the result of industrial conditions, 
the attitude of lines in buying abroad is deplored. 

No retaliation is possible as the duty on rails from 
the United States into Canada is several dollars per 
ton and it is not possible to make a price that will 
allow exportation into that country. 

It is asserted by makers of steel that rails~ are 
obtained year in and year out in this country more 
cheaply than in any other part of the world, prices of 
$1 to $2 per ton higher being paid in Canada, Eng- 
land, France and Germany than in the United States. 

Most blame for the condition is laid on’ the lack 
of a tariff sufficient to prevent selling across the 
border. Only the small capacity of Canadian mills 
prevents a flood of rails and other steel being poured. 
into this country to the further demoralization of 


American mills. 
A Financial Necessity 


Columbus, O., March 15.—Railroad men here say 
that the compelling pressure of financial necessity 
drove the Hocking Valley railroad into the Canadian 
market. The earnings of the Hocking Valley have 
been so seriously reduced during recent years, and 
especially during 1914, that it has had difficulty in 
financing any purchases and for this reason believed 
it was justified in purchasing from the Algoma Steel 
Corporation rather than from American mills. It is 
stated that the company saved $3 a ton by buying in 
Canada. 








Preparing to Sail win, owned by the Interlake Steam- Bethlehem Plans Shape 
Mill 


Toledo, March 16.—Sure as the blue 
birds and robins as a harbinger of 
spring, work has begun on the repair- 
ing and fitting out of the lake car- 
riers in this port for the opening of 
navigation. Hundreds of men are now 
at work on the Pittsburgh Steamship 
Co.’s fleet, at Bay View park, and on 
other vessels lying at the Hocking 
Valley and Ohio Central docks and 
at the docks and in the slips of the 
Toledo Shipbuilding Co. On the fleet 
of 17 vessels at Bay View park, men 
are employed in strengthening plates, 
pumping out the bilges, painting ves- 
sels and making other repairs. The 
Toledo Shipbuilding Co. has, during 
the winter, rebuilt the steamers 
Charles M. Warner and the H. S. 
Wilkinson, of the Great Lakes Steam- 
ship Co.’s fleet, and the John Sher- 


ship Co., and this work is now prac- 
tically completed. It is expected that 
navigation will open early this season, 
but the large fleets will not be likely 
to get well under way until the first 
of June. 

The Toledo Shipbuilding Co. is re- 
pairing the steamers William Eden- 
born and John Gates, which wintered 
here. The expense will be practically 
$50,000. 


Rates Suspended.—The state public 
utilities commission has ordered a fur- 
ther suspension of the proposed general 
increase of 5 per cent on freight rates 
in Illinois. The suspension originally 
was until March 10 and an extension 
is given until Sept. 15. In the mean- 
time the petition will be investigated 
by the commission. 


Another structural shape mill is to 
be installed by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. at its plant at South Bethlehem, 
Pa. This mill will be devoted to the 
production of the smaller sizes of 
beams, channels and angles. The 
size of the new unit has not yet 
been determined but it probably will 
be an 18-inch, three-high standard 
mill. At the present time, the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. operates a Grey uni- 
versal mill for the production of wide 
flange structural sections and a 28- 
inch standard shape mill. There has 
been some talk that the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. also proposes to install a 
second Grey mill for the rolling of 
the smaller sections, but no official 
announcement to this effect yet has 
*been made. 

















Problems of Capital and Labor 


British Government Takes Decisive Action in Case of Men on Strike—About 
100,000 Workmen Affected—Work Will Be Resumed 


Office of Tue Iron Trane Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., March 6. 
The war developments of the last 
few days have been extremely inter- 
esting, and a dramatic touch has been 
the east 


given to developments in 


by the very effective operations of 
the fleet in the Dardanelles, which 
proniuse eventually to place that fa- 


mous strip of water at the mercy of 


the allies and open a_ thoroughfare 
for the conveyance of Russian wheat 
and other foods to this country. At 


the time of writing the prospects are 
very cheerful and apparently the al- 


lies’ fleets are. not meeting with se- 
rious opposition. In the, land opera- 
tions also on the Russian front the 
tide appears to be turning in our 
favor. 

A well deserved rebuke was admin- 
istered yesterday by the chancellor of 
the exchequer to Scotchmen whose 
haggling over a farthing an hour 


threatens to deprive the men in the 
fighting line of the requisite ammuni- 
tion. It is gratifying to know that 
the government has put down its foot 
decisively, and the resumption of 
work by the Clyde engineers on strike 
has been peremptorily called for to- 
The present position is that the 
men have rejected the %d per hour 
offered by the employers, but it seems 
likely that after this decisive edict 
the men will go to work and matters 
in dispute will be referred to a court 
of arbitration. About 100,000 work- 
men are affected connected with the 
best known of the engineering unions. 
Lloyd yesterday indicated 
that drastic steps may be taken with 
regard to workmen who deliberately 
lose time, and it is clear that the au- 
not inclined to stand 


day. 


George 


thorities 
any nonsense, in view of the growing 
need for shells and fuses required for 
and military purposes. It is 
known that both the warships 
and the number of troops en- 
gaged are larger than they have been 
war, and 
sorfs is 


are 


naval 
well 
now 


since the beginning of the 
the call material of all 
therefore increasing. The public opin- 
the country support the 
government in measures to 
arouse the workmen and all concerned 
of their pa- 


for 


ion of will 


strong 


to a proper recognition 
triotic duty in the present tremendous 


crisis. In regard to the drink ques- 
tion, the increase of drunkenness in 
the streets among the ‘wearers of 


khaki has been disagreeably manifest 


lately. This happens to be a depart- 
ment in which compulsory action 
rather violates British sentiment, but 


apparently it is all a question of the 
extent of the evil. If moral suasion 
does not serve the purpose some new 
precedents are likely to be established. 


Trouble is Started 


Chicago, March 16.—Efforts of the 
suilding Trades Council and the 
3uilding Construction Employers’ As- 


sociation to enforce a uniform agree- 
ment to prevent strikes have not 
been entirely successful and consider- 
able interference with construction 
during the present building season is 
expected. The uniform agreement 
carried provisions which would allow 
work done in non-union shops to be 
handled by union workers and as a 
result some opposition has developed. 

The first concrete evidence of dis- 
satisfaction is a strike on the Lumber 
Exchange building at Madison and 
La Salle streets, where the lathers’ 
union has been locked out after e- 
fusing to sign the new agreement. 
Following this lockout, metal 
workers, machinists and painters went 
on strike. 

The excuse on which the strike was 
called is that wood trim for the build- 
ing is being finished in a plant at 
Dubuque, Ia., where non-union labor 
is employed and wages are lower than 
for similar work in this city. 


To Protect Laborers 


Recommendations for governmental 
agencies that will protect unskilled 
laborers against many forms of petty 
exploitation and abuse from which 
they now suffer, being prepared 
by experts for the United States com- 
mission on industrial relations. 

Machinery in the labor departments 


sheet 


are 


or industrial commissions of the va- 
rious states will be urged by which 
laborers can obtain relief from these 
abuses without delay and without the 
necessity of employing lawyers. The 
principal abuses are non-payment of 
wages; loss of wages, as a result of 
bankruptcy of small employers and 
contractors; failure to pay for over- 


time and Sunday work; excessive fees 


charged by employment officers; re- 


refund fees or to reimburse 
transportation 


obtained; 


fusal to 


for loss of time and 


expenses when no job is 
overcharges in commissary and stores 


and for rent and board: excessive hos- 
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pital fees; unfair contracts; misrepre- 
sentation of labor conditions; prac- 
tices of loan sharks; fines and the 
practices of dishonest employers. 


Liquor at Homes 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. has issued an order 
forbidding its many employes who 
live in the company’s houses to have 
liquor in their homes, at Florence, 
N. J. The penalty is immediate dis- 
missal. The company owns 300 houses 
at Florence. Supt. Maxfield claims 
that many of the men drink on Sun- 
day and do not report for work on 
Monday. When the men. complained 
to Mr. Maxfield about being denied 
their “privilege” to drink at home, he 
said he was following the example set 
down by other large corporations. 


Exhibits 


Being Made by Steel Companies at 
Railway Convention 
Many interesting exhibits of rail- 
way equipment and supplies are being 
shown by the National Railway Ap- 


pliances Association at its seventh 
annual show, held in Chicago this 
week. The exhibition is in. connec- 


tion with the annual meeting of the 


American Railway Engineering <As- 
sociation. 
Among the exhibitors are many 


concerns directly connected with the 
iron and steel business of this country. 
Of the exhibits rails, track fastenings 
and signal apparatus occupy the most 
space, although many other lines are 
adequately presented. Tanks, con- 
crete machinery, hoists, water col- 
umns and many other articles are be- 
Advances in tie plate 
construction, devices, for preventing 
creeping of rails, frogs and guard 
rails are being shown, bringing the 
latest developments of safety and 
economy to the attention of railway 
men. 

Among the concerns exhibiting who 
are directly connected with the iron 
and steel business are the following: 

AMERICAN GUARD RAIL FASTENER 
CO., Philadelphia.—Anchor guard rail clamps, 
automatic rail anchors and tie plate guard 
rail fasteners. 

“AMERICAN HOIST & DERRICK CO., 
Ditching machinery and hoists. 
ROLLING CO., Middletown, 
culverts and sheets. 

STEEL & WIRE CO., Chi- 
and wire products, 


ing exhibited. 


Chicago. 
AMERICAN 
O.—Corrugated 
AMERICAN 


cago.—Variety of wire 
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fencing, galvanized steel fence posts, gates, 


wire switch rope and cables. 
AMERICAN VALVE & METER CO., Cin- 


cinnati.—Water columns, switch stands and 
switch safety appliances. 

BARRETT MFG. CO., Chicago.—Roofing 
, material, waterproof paint and damp-proof 


paint for buildings and bridges. 


BOSS NUT CO., Chicago.—-Various forms 
of safety nuts and lock nuts. 

THE BUDA CO., Chicago.—Motor cars, 
speeders, switch stands, crossing gates and 
signal posts. 

CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., Chicago.— 
Bonding drills, track “drills, pumps, concrete 
mixers, steel trucks and motor cars. 

CARNEGIE STEEL CO., Pittsburgh. - 
Steel ties, steel piling, steel wheels, rail 


joints, splice bars. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS, 
Chicago.—Steel tanks and towers. 
CHICAGO MALLEABLE CASTINGS 


CO., Chicago.—Tie plates, rail braces, sepa- 


rable switch points. 
CLEVELAND FROG & CROSSSING CO., 

Cleveland.—-Alloy steel rail crossings, switches, 

switch stands, frogs. 
CLYDE IRON WORKS, 


Duluth.— Double 


drum, double-cylinder erector’s and contract- 
or’s hoists, pulleys and sheaves. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago.-— 


engines and pumps, water 
bonding drill, jacks; electric 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. 
Variety of electric equipment for railways. 
INDIANAPOLIS SWITCH & FROG CO., 
Springfield, O.—Manganese and switch 
points, welded joints, electric welder. 
INTERNATIONAL STEEL TIE 
Cleveland.—-Steel foundations for grade 
ings, steel ties, 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., 
Roofing, packing, conduits, flexible 
hose, pipe coverings. 
LACKAWANNA STEEL 
Rails, rolled sections, structural 
LIDGERWOOD MFG. CO., 
Hoists. 
MORDEN 
Chicago. 
pliances. 


NATIONAL 


Motor cars, oil 


columns, motors, 


frogs 


cOo., 


cross- 


Chicago. 
armored 


CO., Buffalo. — 
material. 
New York.— 


CROSSING WORKS, 
guard rail ap- 


FROG & 


Frogs, crossings, 


LOCK WASHER CO., New- 


ark.—Nut locks and safety appliances. 

NATIONAL MALLEABLE CASTINGS 
CO., Cleveland.—Rail braces, anti-creepers, tie 
plates, washers, 


SPENCER-OTIS CO., Steel tie 
plates. 

PREST-O-LITE CO., 
lene welder, signal light appliances, 


Chicago. 


Indianapolis.—Acety- 


RAMAPO IRON WORKS, Hillburn, N. 
Y.—Guard rail clamps, switch stands, frogs, 
switches, 

SELLERS MFG. CO., Chicago. —- Anchor 


tie plates and angle bars of wrought iron. 


TITANIUM ALLOY MFG, CO., Niagara 
Falls.—-Titanium alloy steel products. 
VERONA TOOL WORKS, Pittsburgh.— 


Nut locks, track tools. 

WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS, Wyoming, 
Pa.—Locomotive coal and track shov- 
els, contractors’ supplies. 

PITTSBURGH DES MOINES STEEL 
CO., Pittsburgh.—Steel tanks and_ boilers. 

WILLIAM WHARTON JR. & CO., Phila- 


steel, 


scoops 


delphia.—Tisco manganese 


Directors of the Pullman Co. have 
elected the following officers: Vice 
presidents, Richard Dean and LeRoy 
Kramer; assistant to the president, 
Clive Runnells. Mr. Runnells 
ceeds Mr. Kramer and L. S. Hunger- 
ford is made general manager in place 
of Mr. Dean. 


suc- 
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Mine Output 


Decreased Last Year in Canada—Also 
Pig Iron Production 

Toronto, 15.—The seventeenth 
annual convention of the Canadian 
Mining Institute was held at the King 
Edward hotel here, recently, and in 
spite of unfavorable conditions which 
diminished the attendance, it was a 
highly interesting and successful meet- 
ing, some valuable addresses and pa- 
pers being presented. In the absence 
of President G. S. S. Lindsey, in Eng- 
taken by A. A. 


president. 


March 


land, the chair was 
Cole, of Cobalt, 

The preliminary report of the min- 
eral production of Canada for 1914, 
presented by John McLeish, of the 
Canadian mines department, gave the 
total value as $128,475,499 as com- 
pared with $145,634,812 in 1913, being 
a decrease of $17,159,313, or 11.8 per 
cent. The total value of the metallic 
production was $58,870,028, as against 
$66,361,351, a decrease of 11 per cent. 
The mineral production fol- 
lows, every item showing a decrease: 
Copper, 75,738,386 pounds, $10,301,935; 
gold, 770,374 ounces, $15,925,044: pig 
iron, 783,164 tons, $10,002,856; lead, 
36,337,765 tons, $167,568; nickel, 45,- 
517,937 pounds, $13,655,381; silver, 27,- 


vice 


was as 


544,231 ounces, $15,097,269; other me- 
tallic products, $1,123,919. The out- 
put of pig iron shows a falling off 
of 345,803 tons or 30.6 per cent and 
is the smallest since 1909. The pro- 
duction is classified as follows: Bes- 


semer, 230,817 tons; basic, 346,553 tons: 
foundry and malleable, 205,794 
The ore charged to blast furnaces in- 


tons. 


cluded 182,964 tons of Canadian ore, 
1,324,326 tons imported ore and 33,- 
583 tons of mill cinder, etc. Iron ore 


shipments from Canadian mines dur- 
in 1914 were 244,854 tons, valued at 
$542,041, as against 307,634 
1913. The preduction of coal in 1914 
was 13,594,984 tons, valued at $33,433,- 
108, as against 15,012,178 tons valued 
at $37,334,940 in. 1913, a 
9.4 per cent in quantity and 10.4 per 
cent in value. 

A. T. Corkill read a paper on “Safe- 
ty Engineering at the Canadian Cop- 
per Co’s Works and Copper 
Cliff, Ont.,” illustrated by 
pictures showing safety work at the 
plant of the New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Another paper of special 
gical interest read by 
A. Schmidt, of 
the Cottrell 
fumes and 
chemical values. 

“The Smelting of Titaniferous Ores 
in the Blast Furnace” the sub- 


tons in 


decrease of 


Mines, 
moving 


metallur- 

Walter 
Los Angeles, Cal., on 
controlling 
and 


was 


process of 


saving the metallic 


Was 


ject of a paper by Bradley Stoughton, 
of New 
prejudice 


York, 


existing against 


the 
ores 


that 


these 


who. stated 
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had been largely dispelled as it had 
been shown that ores containing from 
5 to 20 per cent of titaniferous oxide 
smelted. In 
con- 


successfully 
England, had been 
taining as high as 36 per cent of titan- 
The Canadian iron ore 


could be 


ore smelted 


iferous oxide. 


reserves would be greatly increased 
if titaniferous ore were used with 
other ores in as large a_ proportion 
as could be done without interfering 


with the smelting process. 

In the course of the discussion which 
followed, several expressed 
the opinion that it would be difficult to 


induce blast furnace men to use titan- 


speakers 


iferous ore. 


Obituaries 


Henry H. 
Standard Coupler 
March 14 at his 


years. 


president 
Co., Chi- 
home in 


Sessions, vice 
of the 
cago, died 
that 

Alexander, Hamilton, 72 years old, 
president of the Gartside Coal Co., 
St. Louis, died at his home in that 
city, March 10, after a brief illness of 


city, aged 67 


heart disease. ish 

William J. Wetstein, sales 
for the St. Louis office of the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Cog-died at 
his home in St. Louis, recently. Mr. 
Wetstein had lived in St. Louis 25 
vears, going there 
Ky. He had been conneeted with the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and 
for many years. 


manager 


from Louisville. 


its predecessors 

Charles A. 
the firm of Charles 
Frooklyn, 
belting, died at his home in Brooklyn 


Schieren, who founded 
\. Schieren & Co., 


manufacturer of leather 


on March 10, aged 73 years. Death 
was due to pneumonia. Mr. Schieren 
came to this country from his native 
city of Dusseldorf, Germany, when 
a lad of 14. A few years later, he 
obtained employment with a leather 
manufacturer and at the age of 26 
invested his meager savings in the 
enterprise to which he devoted the 
remainder of his business life. The 


\. Schieren & Co. ex- 
panded until it became one of the larg 
kind in the United States. 
In 1908 the business was incorporated 
Charles A. Schieren Jr.- as its 
Mr. Schieren 
position 


firm of Charles 
est of its 


with 
president. occupied a 


high and exercised a_ wide 
influence in the affairs of his adopted 
city*and in 1893 mayor 
of the old city of Brooklyn. His ad- 


ministration was marked by many im- 


was elected 


portant civic improvements. He served 
as the next to the last 
the city of Brooklyn was merged into 
New York. <A. distressing 
circumstance in connection with Mr. 
Schieren’s death is that wife also 
expired from pneumonia within a few 


mayor before 
Greater 


his 


hours after he passed away. 




















Increased Buying of Materials 


By the British War Office—Billets Very Scarce—Raw Material Situation 





Easier—Standard Pig Iron Tends Upward 


Office of THe Iron Trape Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., March 6. 


The general condition of trade con- 
tinues excellent, and one of the results 
of the demand for labor is a shorten- 
ing of the school periods and a con- 


siderable increase in the employ of 
female labor. 
Apparently, the situation with re- 


gard to raw materials is easing some- 
what, much to the relief of the trade. 
The inflation of hematite threatened 
to arrest business and introduce an 
element of great damage. The sensa- 
tional rise in the hematite market has 
been arrested rather abruptly mainly 
on account of the government help 
in the shipment of ore to the north 
of England. The imports during Feb- 
ruary amounted to 120,000 tons, a 
quantity which at one time seemed 
to be impossible. For prompt sup- 
plies of northeastern mixed numbers 
of pig iron 90s ($21.60) is still quoted, 
but very little is being sold at this 
price, in fact, there is practically no 
business. Nobody doubts that there 
will be a fall in values shortly. The 
strength of the producers lies in the 
altogether phenomenal demand _ for 
material, chiefly for war purposes. 
Still they do not hope to maintain the 
present price. On the west coast, the 
strength of the market consists chiefly 
in the very large consumption of spe- 
cial hematites which can only be made 
out of material produced in that lo- 
cality. Mixed bessemer numbers now 
sell there at 93s ($22.32) net f. 0. b. 
3ut merchants are selling at 920s 
($21.60), and there been a little 
increase in the public stores. In re- 
gard to ordinary pig iron, the ship- 
uncertainties resulted in 
From 
during 


has 


have 
exports. 
clearage 


ping 
phenomenally 
Middlesbrough 
February was 16,888 tons, compared 
with 84,889 for February last 
For this material Japan was the larg- 
est customer, with Italy second on the 
list. The destinations, like the 
amounts, were quite unusual. Appar- 
ently the tendency of standard pig 
irons is slightly upward. The latest 
price from Middlesbrough was 57s 2d 
($12.52), a slight rise on the week. 
Prices of Derbyshire and Northamp- 
ton have also hardened a little. The 
quotations at Sheffield are for Lin- 
colnshire foundry, 67s ($16.08); Lin- 
coinshire forge, 65s ($15.60); Derby- 
shire foundry, 62s ($14.88); Derbyshire 
forge, 60s ($14.40).. All buying is on 


small 
the 


year. 


a limited scale, but any marked in- 
crease in price would probably bring 
out new business, as the position is 
regarded with considerable anxiety. 
Scotch pig iron values were last week 
raised 2s 6d (60c) per ton, and Welsh 
material is also slightly dearer. The 
position is rather uncertain. 


Finished Iron and Steel. 
finished iron and 


Conditions in the 


steel trades continue entirely abnor- 
mal. For all kinds of steel the war 
office is buying more heavily than 
ever. The demands upon Sheffield 


have been such that very large quan- 
tities of machinery have been installed 
at the big works to meet the enor- 
mous demand. Many machine tools 
have been brought in from the United 
States. It is very evident that the 
close of the war, whenever it comes, 
will find the mechanical equipment 
of Sheffield more or less revolution- 
ized, and some big markets for mil- 
itary and naval material will be want- 
Our allies are still great buyers. 
Russia week placed enormous 
orders for steel and tools of various 
kinds. On the whole, orders are com- 
ing faster than they can be worked 
off. 

A great increase in 
looked for when the arrival of spring 
the northern ports of Russia 
ice and makes the trade routes 
Something is hoped for 
the success expected of 


ed. 
last 


business is 


frees 
from 
accessible. 
also from 


the naval efforts on the Dardanelles, 
which can hardly fail to benefit trade. 
The great necessity of the moment 
is a sufficient supply of billets. In 
the Midlands during the past week 
the demand has developed into an 
excited scramble. Billets have  be- 


come extremely dear, and some people 
who came rather late into the field 
apparently cannot get them at any 
price. At Sheffield as much as £9 
10s ($45.60) is being asked for besse- 
mer acid billets and £10 ($48) for 
open hearth. In south Wales tin bars 
are £6 12s 6d ($31.80). Those shrewd 
buyers who managed to place orders 
with America in the autumn are now 
congratulating themselves as having 
by their forethought provided the best 
solution of a difficulty which caught 
their competitors unprepared. It is 
expected, this difficulty will be in- 
creased. If for any cause freights 
should come down considerably, enor- 
mous orders would at once be placed 
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for American steel, and the material 
would receive an unprecedented wel- 
come. 

In Scotland, work is extremely plen- 
tiful. So far the stfike has not actual- 
ly stopped shipbuilding, and there is 
no doubt that other skilled industries 


will shortly resume operations. Or- 
ders for nearly everything in that 
district are sufficient for several 


months and new business is accepted 
only at decided advances. The ac- 
tivity of the Clyde is very well indi- 
cated by the launches for February 
totaling 11 vessels of 43,007 tons, as 
compared with seven vessels of 21,293 
tons in the previous month. Business 
there is decidedly on the up grade. 

One of the curious effects of the 
transport deadlock is that heavy con- 
signments of tools are being sent 
abroad by parcels post, while the im- 
possibility of getting reasonable de- 
liveries over the railway has led to a 
large inerease in the use of petrol 
and steam-driven motors. 

An effect of the trade boom has 
been a great revival in the demand for 
scrap which is decidedly in excess of 
the supply. Good material can be 
sold at increasing and very satisfactory 
prices. Prices of tin plates are rising, 
and galvanized sheets are also more 
expensive. 


Pushing New Benzol 
Plant 


Operations of the new plant which 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. is having 
installed at Buffalo for the recovery 
of benzol and other by-products from 
coke oven gases are expected to be 
inaugurated between June 1 and June 
15. This plant, as previously reported, 
will be installed by the Otto Coking 
Co., New York City? That there is 
a very strong demand for such by- 
products is shown by the fact that 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. already has 
sold the entire output of the works 
for the balance of the year at highly 
favorable prices. As is generally 
known, the Carnegie Steel Co., at 
Farrell, Pa., and the Cambria Steel 
Co., at Johnstown, are proceeding to 
recover the by-products from _ their 
coke plants and the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. is considering a similar 
plant for Lansingville, O. The opera- 
tion of the Cambria Steel Co. is to 
be carried out through Thos. A. 
Edison. 














Interest Shifts to Central West 


War Orders Are Less a Factor in Machinery Market— Youngstown Concern Buys Rolling 
Mill Equipment—Burlington, Sante Fe and North-Western to Issue Lists 


XPORT demand for machine tools continues of 
large proportions, although no such spectacular 
contracts as were noted last week in The Jron 

Trade Review have been placed during the last few 
days. Current orders for export, as a rule, now em- 
brace single lots of 30 or less machine tools. An ex- 
ception is an order for 75 lathes for export, placed by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. A feature which indicates the 
extent to which American machine tool builders are 
sold up on lathes and which also reflects that foreign 
makers have greater manufacturing facilities than had 
been believed, developed last week. A concern in New 
York which had inquired several weeks ago for prices 
on some 70 lathes for export to France, finally decided 
not to place the order in this country on account of not 
being able to secure delivery from American builders 
sooner than three or four months. Instead, the com- 
pany placed this order with a concern in France. 
Numerous new inquiries are being put out for ma- 
chine tools for export. Among these is one from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, calling for some 12 ma- 
chine tools. Most of the export demand now comes 
from Sweden, Russia and France. It is expected 
Spain will develop into a larger buyer, as representa- 
tives of several Spanish houses, as well as of. the 
Spanish government have arrived in New York with 
inquiries. In addition, there is some demand direct 
from Spain, one order which has been placed involv- 
ing 12 lathes. Some buying by. China is expected, the 
superintendent of a Chinese arsenal being in this coun- 
try for investigating purposes. Demand from domes- 
tic manufacturers, who are busy on war orders, again 
has reached large proportions. The Harrisburg Pipe & 
Pipe Bending Co., Harrisburg, Pa., has bought 123 lathes 
for work on shrapnel; the Bethlehem Steel Co. has put 
out inquiries for 300 additional lathes; the New York 
Air Brake Co. has bought a large amount of equipment 
for making shrapnel on a $15,000,000 contract and 
continues in the market. 

A large steel company is on the point of closing a 
war contract, which, for the amount of money in- 
volved, dwarfs any war contract previously placed. 
This company has completed plans for huge addi- 
tions to its capacity, to be ready for operating within 
90 days after the booking of the contract. Good orders 
are being placed for automatic screw machines, cylin- 
drical grinders, milling machines and other tools by 
manufacturers who are working on war orders. Indi- 
cations are that the crane market, which has been dull 
for a long time but which has been picking up recently, 
shortly will.reflect much excitement, although most 
of the business in prospect still is of such a prelim- 
inary character that no details can be announced. This 
prospective business includes several large lots which 
involve nearly 150 cranes in the aggregate. Among 
them is a lot of 14, for which a manufacturer in north- 
eastern. Pennsylvania is ‘in the market. This manu- 
facturer has no pressing need of these cranes at pres- 
ent but plans to buy them now because of the low 
prices available. Most of the cranes mentioned, if 
they are ordered, will be wanted for as quick delivery 


as possible. The Ford & Kendig Co., Philadelphia, 


has placed an order for a five-ton Niles crane; the 
Light 


American Power & Co., 71 Broadway, has 


wn 
4. 


bought a 10-ton Whiting hand crane; the Robbins Dry 
Dock & Repair*Co., New York, has bought a 20-ton 
Niles crane for installation in a machine shop the 
company will build at Erie Basin, Brooklyn; a Buf- 
falo concern has bought a Pawling & Harnischfeger 
grab bucket crane; the Wm. R. Thropp Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J., is in the market for a 10-ton electric 
traveling crane. Buying on purely domestic account 
now is of small proportions and most of the orders 
placed by such domestic manufacturers as have not 
booked war business call for only one or two tools. 
The situation in railroad buying reflects nothing new, 
with the exception that the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Co., New York, is inquiring for an axle lathe. The 
‘astern railroad mentioned last week as inquiring hast- 
ily for bids on a number of machine tools, has given 
no intimation as to when it will close this business. A 
feature of interest is the placing of one order for a 
$20,000 Niles armor plate shear by the Midvale Steel 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Rolling Mill Equipment Purchased 


Machine tool dealers in the Greater Pittsburgh dis- 
trict are enjoying the most satisfactory demand experi- 
enced in 12 months or longer, and it generally is con- 
ceded moderate improvement will continue to feature 
the market during the next few months. Tremer- 
dous demand for equipment for the manufacture of 
war material and for shipment abroad has helped the 
situation to a great extent, but activity is not confined 
to the export field entirely. Domestic demand for 
nearly all lines is showing improvement. Unofficial 
reports that leading railroads in this territory are re- 
ceiving greater revenues this month leads to the belief 
that at least one of the main line carriers will figure 
in the market for machine tools before long. The 
William Tod Co., Youngstown, has been awarded a 
contract for a 30-inch combination blooming and sheet 
bar mill and a 24-inch universal plate mill for the 
Youngstown Iron & Steel Co., which soon will close 
negotiations for minor machinery and equipment. The 
construction of a new station at Pittsburgh for the 
United States bureau of mines is expected to begin 
at an early date, and considerable new equipment will 
be installed. 


Western Railroads Buying 


Chicago machine tool dealers find themselves handi- 
capped by delay in shipments on the part of manu- 
facturers, as much as 10 weeks being demanded in 
many cases for lathes. Inasmuch as business is not 
plentiful dealers are much distressed at their inability 
to obtain delivery on such sales as they have oppor- 
tunity to close. Of course this condition is simply one 
of the results of the immense demand for lathes for 
export on account of the war. At various spots the 
local machinery market shows improvement. Railroads 
at last have shown some signs of interest and the 
North-Western and the Burlington have lists in prep- 
aration which are expected soon. The Burlington list 
is heralded as heavy and considerable of the machinery 
is for the shops at Aurora, Ill. The Santa Fe :3 
inquiring for $15,000 to $18,000 worth of tools inclus- 
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No Noise! 


No Disintegration! 


@ The handling of steel shapes has no ill effects upon the 
flooring in the plant of the R. J. Ross Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Ill. @ This company, a section of whose shop is shown 
above, manufactures extensively, Fire Doors and Steel 
Sash. @ In spite of very severe treatment, the Ayer & 
Lord Interior Wood Blocks installed here are giving most 
excellent service. @ These blocks refuse to disintegrate, 
and when bars are let fall on the floor there is no resonance. 
@ Are you getting such service? 


THE SAME OLD STORY 


“Replying to your inquiry, would say that the Creosoted Wood Block 
Floor installed in our Press Room is very satisfactory. It has been in 
use now since September and we would not replace it with concrete or 
any of the patent floors on the market. Before making this installation, 
the writer visited many of the big press rooms of the country, and we are 
absolutely satisfied that no other floor in the market is equal to the wood 
block. There is no dust, it is quiet, the men find it easy on 
their feet and we have every reason to believe that it will surpass 
other floors in durability.”’ 


Write at*once for our little booklet—‘‘Floors’’ 


Ayer & Lord Tie Company 


General Office, Railway Exchange, Chicago 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—SO01 Swetland Bldg. MEMPHIS, TEN N.—1402 Exchange Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—1117 Rialto Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA.—319 Perry Bldg. 


Say you saw tt in Tue Iron Trape Review 
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ing the following: 


exchange. 


EASTERN STATES 


BATH, ME.—Torrey Bushing Co., 
of marine hardware and engines, was 


manu- 
lacturer 
damaged by fire. 

BATH, ME.—Bath Works is 
stood to be on the point of closing on a con- 


Iron under- 


tract for war material. 
ATHOL waging & 


tools, will 


manufacturer 
capital 


Starrett Co., 


of machinists’ increase its 


stock $1,500,000. 
FALL RIVER, MASS.—Luther Mfg. Co. 
will begin the erection of a l-story, 18 x 53- 


foot addition to its machine shop in the 
spring. 
BRIDGEPORT, 
tensive building 
section of the city and abutting on the prop- 
Metallic Cartridge Co., are 
recently-or- 
called the 
each 


learned ex- 
northeast 


CONN.—It is 


operations in the 


erty of the Union 
not for that company but for 
manutacturing concern 


Arms Co.; two 


ganize d 
buildings, 
built and 


Bridgeport 


300 feet already have been 


buildings are under way; 
eventually will 


long, 
equipped and other 
the new plant, it is reported, 
be -the largest gun plant in the United States, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Lewis A. Miller, 
21 Church street, Meriden, Conn., has the 
general contract for erecting two-story and 
basement, 55 x 125-foot addition for Mysto 
Mig. C New Haven. 

WALLINGFORD, CONN R, Wallace & 
Sons Mig. Co, is in the market for a telpher 
system 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Wholey Boiler 
Works is erecting a Il-story addition, 50 x 
80 feet. 

BALLSTON SPA, N. Y.—Davison-Namack 
Engine Corporation, engines, tools for genera- 
tion and transmission of power, has been in- 


corporated; $50,000 capital stock; by Ralph H. 
Davison, W. Namack and S. I. Foster, Amster- 


dam, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN.—Riser & Molding Co., prod- 
ucts of steel castings, ornamental iron, steel, 
brass, bronze, has been incorporated; $5,000 


capital stock; by Charles P. Albee, Howard 

Fitzpatricks and James G. Godfrey, 395 West 

minster road, Brooklyn. 
BUFFALO.—Vacuum Oil Co. will 


soon on the erection of a $40,000 addition to 


start 


its plant, 
BUFFALO 
glass, electrical 
ed; $15,000 capital stock; by M. F. 
H. R. H. Richards and J. H. 
Z3ENEVA, N. Y.—A, I 


Metal Products Co., 
been incorporat 
Dumble, 


Wrought 


supplies, has 


German, Buffalo. 
Prouty 


Allegretti, 


Eight-foot brake, No. 1 Niagara 
or equivalent; horizontal drilling and boring machine, 
P. & H. or equivalent, with 30-inch horizontal spindle 
travel; extra heavy double turret lathe, Putnam or 
equivalent, motor drive; Ajax heading, upsetting and 
forging machine; 42-inch Colburn, motor driven ver- 
tical boring and turning mill, and 42-inch x 42-inch x 
18-foot Putnam extra heavy pattern planer. 

A recent transaction participated in by local dealers 
was the purchase .by the Warner Gear Co., Muncie, 
Ind., of about $50,000 worth of equipment, consider- 
able old machinery from the plant being taken in 
The new machines include a Bullard multi- 
automatic and six heavy milling machines. 

Considerable interest is evidenced in the effort of 
a local dealer within the past few days to obtain every 
available miller of the Lincoln type and the market 
here has been swept bare of this sort of machine. 
same concern is said to have disposed of a large 
number of rebuilt screw machines, the destination of 
which is not given out, and it is supposed they are 
for war purposes, directly or indirectly. 
of the machinery business at present is an unusual 
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The 


A feature to Cincinnati. 


building, contemplates erection of two-story, 


60 x 150-foot razor strop factory in spring. 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
incorporated; $25,000 
liam O’Hanlon, J. C. 

Sill, Geneva. 
JAMESTOWN. N. Y. 
capital 


Rapid Drill Co. has been 
steck; by Wil- 
William E. 


capital 
Rose and 


Tool Co. 
$30,000 


Crescent 
has increased its stock from 
to $500,000. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. 
Co, of Cincinnati, manufacturer~ of 
riages, etc., has leased space in the new build- 


Y.—Ficks Reed 


baby car- 


ing occupying the block on Sixth .avenue from 


Vernon avenue to West street, oppesite the 
Long Island railroad station and. expects to 
begin manufacturing about May 1 

NEW YORK.—Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co, is in the market for an axle lathe 

NEW YORK.—Security Vehicle Lock & 


Brake Co., safety devices, has been incorporat- 
ed; $50,000 capital stock; by B. Rivkin, L. 
Troop and S. Liss, 1331 Clay 
NEW YORK.—National Positive Lock-Nut 
Co., fastening devices, has been 
$10,000 capital stock; by S. Liss, L. Tropp 
and M. Furitz, 1028 Fortieth street, Brooklyn. 
NEW YORK 
power plant appliances, 
by C. S. Ashley, H. J. 
Koontz, 295 Broadway. 
NEW YORK.—A. B, C. Iron Works, 


supplies, 


avenue, Bronx. 


incorporated ; 


Duzets Co machinery, 


$5,000 capital stock; 


Neuschafer and R, A, 


archi- 


tectural, ornamental materials, metal 


incorporated; $5,000 capital stock; 
Edward Hisnay nd Louis 


125th street 


has been 
by Aranka and 
Eschen, 408 East 


NEW YORK.—Liberty Lace & Netting 
Works, East 228th street ind Bronxwood 
avenue, has let contract to Murray Hill Con- 
struction Co., for a 2-story, 5 x 110-foot 


addition. 


NEW YORK New York Air Brake Ce 
which about two weeks ago booked a_ con 
tract for approximately $15,000,000 worth 
shrapnel shells, continues to buy equipment 
for turning out this contract 

NEW YORK.—New York Electric Garage 
Corporation, garage, manufacture vehicles, 


engines, etc., has received its charter; $50,000 
capital stock; John W. Crandal!, Robert R. 


Livingston and Isabel W. Bonner, 165 Broad 


way; incorporators. 
NEW YORK 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
101 Park avenue, New York, and 93 Federal 
street, Boston, are about to take revised bids 
on a one-story, 125 x 204-foot smelting plant, 


to be erected at Tottenville, S. IL, N. Y., for 
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inquiry and frequent sales of single tools or small 
equipment to men operating small machine shops in 
this city and neighboring towns.’ 
confined to any particular line of machine shop work 
but seems general and covers many lines of industry. 


This demand is not 


Cincinnati Looking for Men 


In Cincinnati, very few orders for machine tools 
were placed during the past week, which is almost a 
complete reversal of conditions that have existed since 
the first of the year. 
of a letting up in demand from Europe, but because 
machine tool builders here are unable to take on more 
work except for extended deliveries, and this is not 
what the European buyers want. 
lathes are exceptionally busy, and are using every 
available inch of space in their shops for additional 
machines, and are running all departments full time. 
Several of the larger shops are unable to secure enough 
help, both skilled and unskilled, and are sending rep- 
resentatives to other cities to induce workmen to come 
Domestic business remains quiet, but is 
better than at the first of the year. 


This, however, is not because 


Manufacturers of 


Copper Co., 603 West Twenty 


ninth York. 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—Adjustable Wheel C 
has been incorporated; $5,000 capital stock; by 
J. W. Husted, J. H. Murray and R. C. 
Weaver, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Co. is soon to erect a new 
foot plant; McCord & Ives, architects. 

UTIGA, N.Y. 
nounced it will 
of its plant and will engage on a large scale 


Tottenville 


street, New 


Henry W. Connolly 


2-story, 90 x 100 


Arms Co. has an 
double the size 


Savage 


immediately 


in the manufacture of the Lewis machine gun 

ALTOONA, PA.—Charles 
chanical engineer, New Haven, 
President Ergler, of the Monarch Machine Co., 


Cameron, me 
Conn., and 


Altoona, contemplate the erection of a factory 
in this city for the manufacture of motor 


trucks, containing an engine designed by Mr 


Harmond. 

BUTLER, PA.—H. B. 
plans for the erection of a 
Run to be built by the county commissioners. 

CARNEGIE, PA.—Alloy 


formery located jraeburn, Pa., 


Graves, engineer, has 
bridge over Blacks 


Steel Forging Co., 


which is 
it Carnegie, is in the market 


building a plant 


equipment; the building will 


Riter-Conley Mfg Co., 


for power house 
be erected by the 
Pittsburgh. 

DUBOIS, PA.—Osborn Machine Co. con 


templates the erection of a 50 x 140-foot foun 


dry, with a capacity of six to 15 tons of rail- 
road castings daily; the company is in the 
market for a second-hand crane with a_ span 
of 20 to 25 feet; a cupola and other foundry 
equipment also will be purchased 

ERIE, PA.—Modern Tool Ce Reed Mfg. 


planning to make 


Co. and Hays Mfg. Co. are 


necessary extensions to their plants, because 


of the increasing demand ools and plumb 
ing supplies. 

ERIE, PA Electric Materials Co. will 
chartered April 4 capital stock of $50, 


} 


000, for the purpose ot manutacturing and 


dealing in electri supplies, machinery, drop 


Hirtzel, H 


Erie, are 


forgings and metal articles; O. (¢ 
F Eaton, | B Moorhead all of 


interested. 


HARRISBURG, PA Cc: Mi. Ginter, 30 
North Second street, has let contracts f 
erection ot st 0 x 80 t plano ta 
tory. 

LANCASTER PA.—John §S Grube, 243 
South Ann street, is erecting 2-story 1a 
chine shop. 

McKEESPORT, PA,—Wiley Pump & Mfg 
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Co. contemplates the erection of a_ factory 
building. 

MEADVILLE, PA.—Plans for the proposed 
$40,000 building for Allegheny College have 
been completed by Architect J. S. Whitfield, 
New York; the building will be erected on 
the site of one recently badly damaged by fire. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Baldwin 
Works is in the market for some 10 machine 
tools for export. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Architects Ballinger & 
Perrot have taken bids on a I-story, 50 x 
275-foot addition, to cost $45,000, to be erect- 
ed at spring manufacturing plant of Wm. & 


Locomotive 


Harvey Rowland, Tacony and Lewis streets, 
Frankford. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Architects Day and 


bids on a $125,000, six- 
112-foot plant, to 
Brandywine 


Co., now 


Klauder have taken 
story and basement, 100 x 
be erected at Eleventh and 
streets, for Edwin J. Shoettle & 
located at 237 North Sixth street. 
PITTSBURGH.—Penn Brass & Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated; $5,000 capital stock; 
by J. S. Fitzgerald, J. H. Lonsdale, Jacob 
McQuillan and I. E. McQuillan, Pittsburgh. 

PITTSBURGH.—Harry Laughlin, Philadel- 
phia, contemplates the erection of a 4-story 
and loft building at Penn avenue and Whit- 
field street. 

PITTSBURGH.—H. C. Frick will build an 
arcade building on the old cathedral site this 
city; if suggested plans are carried out about 
12,000 tons of steel will be required. 

PITTSBURGH.—-J. S. McFadyen, manager, 
Union Stock yards, Herrs Island, this city, 
will award the contract for the erection of a 
building, 68 x 272 feet; R. B. Burgess & Co., 
Pittsburgh, have plans, 


PITTSBURGH.—P. H. Butler Co., Liberty 
avenue, plans the erection of a /7-story 
brick and reinforced concrete warehouse at 


Seventeenth and Pike streets; the Huntington- 
Davis Co., Century building, Pittsburgh, have 
the plans. 

PITTSBURGH.—B. F. Jones Jr., head of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
has purchased a site near the location of the 
proposed county building, and erect a 
10-story brick and steel office building; Mac- 
Clure & Spahr, Keystone bank building, archi- 
tects, are preparing plans. 

PITTSBURGH.—Preliminary plans for the 
proposed Homewood high school, Murtland 
avenue and Monticello street, have been ap- 
proved by the finance and properties and sup- 
plies committees of the board of education; 
George A. Orth & Bro., architects, Pittsburgh, 
prepared plans. 

PITTSBURGH.—Bids were opened 
12 at Washington for the construction of a 
new testing station at Pittsburgh for the 
United States Bureau of Mines; about 500 
tons of will be involved; the contract 
equipment, including boilers, 
pamps, ventilating system, etc., will be award- 
ed in the near future; the George B. Wills 
Co., New York, is low bidder for the construc- 


will 


March 


steel 
for mechanical 


tion of the building at $257,922. 
PITTSBURGH.—Federal offici- 
als have entered into a contract with the Aetna 
Explosives Co., New York, to build a $250,000 
handle the invention of Dr. Walter 
the United States Bureau of 
manufacture of gasoline, dye- 
be oper- 
and Dr. 
control and 
Herbert 
States 
closely 


government 


plant to 
F. Rittman, of 
Mines, for the 
stuffs and explosives; 
ated under government 
Rittman 
direction of the experimental 
M. Wilson, in charge of the 
Mines at 
onnected with the project. 

PITTSBURGH.—Julian Kennedy, 


the design and erection of a new 


the plant will 
supervision, 
will have exclusive 
work; 

United 
sureau of Pittsburgh is 
engineer, 
in charge of 


open-hearth steel plant for the Youngstown 
& Steel C 


the contract for 


Youngstown, has awarded 


rolling mill equipment 


[ron 
heavy 
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to the William Tod Co., Youngstown; the 
contract includes a 30-inch 3-high combina- 
tion blooming and bar mill, equipped with 
two high planishing strands, and a 24-inch 


universal plate mill, with tables, shears, and 





Equipment News in 
Tabloid 


Good news, like other good 
things, generally comes in small 
parcels. The quantity is elimi- 
nated, but the quality remains. 
So it ts with the following in- 
formation. No matter how busy 
the reader may be, he will find 
something of value here. For 
instance— 

Bethlehem Steel Co., South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., has put out an inquiry 
for 300 additional lathes. 

Wm. R. Thropp Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., is in the market for a 
10-ton traveling crane. 

Alloy Steel Forging Co., which is 
building a plant at Carnegie, Pa., is 
in the market for power house 
equipment. The building will be 
erected by the Riter-Conley Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 
New York City, is in the market 
for an axle lathe. 

R. Wallace & Sons Mfg.) Co., 
Wallingford, Conn., ts in the mar- 
ket for a telpher system. 

Osborn Machine Co., Dubois, Pa., 
contemplates the erection of a foun- 
dry, 50x 140 feet, with a capacity 
of six to 15 tons of railroads 
daily. This company is in the 
market for a second-hand electric 
traveling crane with a span of 20 
to 25 feet. A cupola and other 
foundry equipment also will be pur- 
chased. 

Hunter Heater Co., New Orleans, 
La., plans to establish a plant in 
Lexington, Ky., employing 300 peo- 
ple; W. B. Hunter, president, ts 
arranging the details. 

Louisville Water Co., Louisville, 
Ky., James C. Wilson, chief engineer, 
wants bids on improvéments ag- 
gregating $800,000; a $525,000 pump- 
ing - station will be erected and 
equipped; new main connecting 
the pumping station with the reser- 
voirs will be laid at a cost of $250,- 
000; a water-wash pump will be in- 
stalled at the filter plant at a cost 
of $10,000; other minor improve 
ments also will be made. 

Stetzer Granite Co., 108 Mason 
street, Milwaukee, contemplates the 
erection of a 50x 150-foot addition 
to its plant at Portage, Wis., and 
will soon fturchase a list of stone 
and a 10-ton 


working machinery 


electric crane. 
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transfer ingot chariots; mill will have a daily 
capacity of from 600 to 800 tons; inquiries 
for additional equipment, including lighter 
lines of machinery have been sent out. 

READING, PA.—Application will be made 
March 22 by John B. Bauman, William E. 
Wark and Daniel J. Kramer, for a charter for 
the Reading Iron Works, Lemon street; cap- 
italization, $25,000. 

SHARON, PA.—Sharpsville enamel works 
will be rebuilt at Leechburg, Pa., and con- 
siderably enlarged; it will employ about 75 
men. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA.—Bethiehem 


Steel Co. has put out an inqyiry for 300 
additional lathes. 
YORK, PA.—York Corrugating Co. has 


begun work on a one-story, 176 x 176-foot 
building, to cost about $10,000. 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—A steel bridge 
will be erected across the Mullica river to 
replace the old wooden structure. 

BURLINGTON, N. J.—Henry S. Haines, 
city engineer, is preparing p'ans for the in- 
stallation of a pumping station. 

DOVER, N. J.—The large brick foundry 
of the Richardson & Boynton Co., stove and 
range manufacturer, which was practically the 
only building to survive the destructive fire at 
this plant last year, is to be overhauled. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Wm. R. Thropp Sons 
Co., is in the market for a 10-ton electric 
traveling crane, to be located in an addition 
to its machine shop for which the general con- 
tract has been let to the American Bridge Co. 

DOVER, DEL.—Charter was filed for the 
Pittsburgh Steel Tie Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
manufacturer; capital stock $150,000; incor- 
porators; J. Laughlin, M, J. Dain, Pittsburgh, 
and George W. Dorsey, Wilmington, Del. 

WASHINGTON.—Department of commerce 
has an inquiry for three floating cranes for 
export, 

WASHINGTON. — The supervising archi- 
tect, treasury department, will receive bids un- 
til March 29 for coal handling apparatus for 
the United States Mint, Philadelphia. 

WASHINGTON.—Bids will be received by 
the bureau of yards and docks until March 
27 for a 15-ton, 4-motor electric traveling 
crane to be delivered and erected at the navy 
yard, Washington. 

WASHINGTON.—Bureau of supplies and 
accounts, Navy department, is taking bids 
until March 23 for a truck battery crane, 
friction clutch pulleys, silent chain drives, 
pressure blowers and 12 bench lathes, for the 
Washington navy yard; till March 30 for an 
automatic vertical chucking machine for the 
Newport torpedo station. 


CENTRAL STATES 


ALLIANCE, O.—Local capital to the 
amount of $50,006 is interested in locating a 
pottery in Alliance. 

CAMBRIDGE, O.—Cambridge Ice & Storage 
Co. has been incorporated; *$100,000 capital 
stock; by John H. Theade, D. D. Spitzer and 
Henry G. Binns. 

CANAL DOVER, O.—A meeting was held 
at the town hall to consider the financing of 
an electric line from Caral Dover to Millers- 
burg; two routes have been surveyed, connect- 
ing Canal Dover, New Philadelphia and Mil- 
lersburg, with the object of extending the line 
to Mansfield. 

CANTON, O.—Stark Stamping & Machine 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture steel 


and metal specialties; $40,000 capital stock; 
by William C. Seran, Hugh F. Seran, Frank 
A. Wilcox, Charles S. McGirr and I. M. 


Arnold, 

CINCINNATI.—Chas. Belen Sons Co. will 
build an addition to its garage in Avondale; 
light machine shop equipment will be required. 

CINCINNATI.—Bader-Giebel Machine Co. 
has been incorporated; $15,000 capital stock; 
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by William C, Bader, George J. Giebel, Mil- 
dred Bader, Mamie Giebel and Dennis J, Ryan. 

CINCINNATI.—Boxill & Bruel Machinery 
Co., portable machinery, has been incorporat 
ed; $10,000 capital stock; by H. A. Boxill, S. 
W. Bruel, Paul D. Reece, Stanley H. Parvin 
and M. E. Barnes, 

CINCINNATI.—Bids will be received until 
April 12 by the board of education for 
furnishing the structural and ornamental iron 
work, and also the sheet metal work, to be 
used in the construction of the proposed 
$300,000 Warsaw school building. 

CLEVELAND.—Electric Welding Products 
Co, has increased its capital stock from $250,- 
000 to $1,000,000, 

CLEVELAND.—County commissioners, FE. 
G. Krause, clerk, will receive bids until 10 a, 
m. (central standard time) April 5 for the 
construction of bridge work per report No. 
8490, 

CLEVELAND.—Lake City Mfg. & Supply 
Co. wagons, motor vehicles, contractors’ sup 
plies, has been incorporated; $10,000 capital 
stock; by Gus H. Hanna, John J. Gillespie, 
James D. Filbin, Fred Amsden and J. W. 
Sheehan, 

CLEVELAND.—Richman _ Bros., Prospect 
avenue and Ontario street, have purchased a 
200 x 322-foot lot on East Fifty-fifth street at 
Luther avenue and will erect a $300,000 fac- 
tory for the manufacture of men’s clothing, to 
replace the present factory at 1290 West Ninth 
street. 

CLEVELAND.—Charles Y. McVey, vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the Ohio State 
Telephone Co., successor to the Cuyahoga Tele- 
phone Co., says plans are nearing completion 
for a three-story branch to be erected on 
Lorain avenue, near West Sixty-fifth street; 
land, building and equipment will cost $300,- 
000; plans are also under way for a $200,000 
exchange in Lakewood, a suburb. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Board of education is 
considering the erection of a technical school 
building, for which considerable machine shop 
and foundry equipment will be needed. 

CUYAHOGA FALLS, O. - Globe Rubber 
Co, has been incorporated; $20,000 capital 
stock; by F. J. Croque, F. C. Francisco, W. 
J, Francisco and L, N. Adams. 

CUYAHOGA FALLS, O.—Falls Clutch & 
Machinery Co. has been incoprated; $1,000 
capital stock; by Charles McCuskey, L. H. 
Adams, Arthur Higgs, Harold P. Dey and 
Peter V. Ross. 

DELAWARE, O.—W. V. Aldrich, county 
auditor, will open bids March 30 for the con- 
struction of the Stratford bridge, Delaware 
township, Hoskins bridge and Main bridge in 
Troy township and the Central avenue bridge 
in Delaware; certified check for $200 re- 
quired. 4 

HAMILTON, O. Crites Carburetor Co. 
has been incorporated; $50,000 capital stock; 
by J. W. Quine, R. L. Blagg, H. J. Wagner, 
H. J. Haymond and D. A. Trapp. 

LANCASTER, O.—Junction City, near Lan 
caster, has raised a bonus of $25,000, which is 
sufficient to bring a $200,000 paving block 
plant to Junction City. 

MT. VERNON, O.—Walter M. Riley, coun- 
ty auditor, will open bids March 29 for the 
construction of bridges and culverts in Hilliar 
township; plans are on file with county auditor. 

SALEM, O.—W. H. Mullins Co., manu- 
facturer of steel boat and automobile parts, 
will erect a large addition to its plant. 

SIDNEY, O.—A rubber company, now locat- 
ed in Chester, W. Va., is negotiating with 
W. A. White, president of the Commercial 
club, with a view of locating a plant in 


Sidney. 

STEUBENVILLE, O.—W. H. Hearne, a 
member of the board of directors, La Belle 
Iron Works, at a recent meeting of stock- 
holders planned extensions, which includes the 
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erection of a by-product coke oven plant and 
an addition to the pipe mill; W. D. Craw- 
ford is president of La Belle company. 

STEUBENVILLE, O.—Steubenville Stone 
Co. will erect a 4-story reinforced concrete 
and hollow tile warehouse, 21 x 140 feet; 
Peterson & Clark, architects, this city, have 
plans. 

UHRICHSVILLE, O. — American Sewer 
Pipe Co. will rebuild its Uhrichsville plant re- 
cently badly damaged by fire; it will be 112 
x 160 feet, four stories. 

URBANA, O.—W. B. Marvin Mfg. Co., 
electrical, mechanical, etc., has been incorpo 
rated; $50,000 capital stock; by C. H. Mar 
vin, C. H. Marvin Jr., Marvin Johnson, D. S. 
Colwell and Joseph M. Brand. 

WARREN, O.—County commissioners will 
issue $3,600 bonds for a bridge in Cortland 
and $5,000 bonds for a bridge in Brookfield. 

XENIA, O.—Dice Bros., contractors, are 
planning to erect a planing mill, 50 x 100 feet, 
at their lumber yard; it will be fully equipped 
with new machinery. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Board of education 
will erect $125,000 school building on Madison 
avenue; sketches are being received. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Court has approved 
the city’s plans for rebuilding the East Federal 
street bridge; this structure will be built from 
East Federal street to a point between Wilson 
and Himrod avenues; City Engineer Lillie 
estimates the cost at $500,000. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Becker Steel Co. 
contemplates the erection of a $40,000 build- 
ing; bids will be asked about April 1. 

MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA.—Frank Bartrug, 
engineer, has completed plans for 12 reinforced 
concrete bridges to be built over Boggs Run; 
bids will be asked about May 1. 

CAMPBELLSVILE, KY. J. E. Cowdy 
will establish a plant to manufacture hubs for 
vehicles, and will need power and woodwork 
ing machinery, 

HICKMAN, KY.—Centrifugal pump with a 
capacity of 400 gallons per minute will be pur- 
chased by W. C. Morehead for the Public 
Service Co. 

JEFFERSONTOWN, KY. Plant of the 
United Safety Power Co., near here, was 
damaged by fire, some of the motors being 
burned. 

LEXINGTON, KY. - American Metallic 
Packing Co. is asking prices on a duplex 
steam pump, 6 x 4 x 6 dimensions. 

LEXINGTON, KY. Hunter Heater Co., 
New Orleans, La., plans to establish a plant, 
employing 300 people, in Lexington; W. B. 
Hunter, president, is arranging the details. 

LIVINGSTON, KY. — Livingston Lumber 
Co.’s sawmill which was burned with $50,000 
loss, will be rebuilt, the officers report 

LOUISVILLE, KY. — Louisville Athletic 
Club, 1010 Starks building, is completing 
plans for a $100,000, 11-story building. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.-—-Paper box factory of 
the Frank A. Menne Candy Co., suffered about 
$25,000 loss by fire; plant will be rebuilt. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Water Co., 
James C, Wilson, chief engineer, will take 
bids shortly on improvements aggregating 
$800,000; a $525,000 pumping station will be 
erected and equipped; new mains connecting 
the pumping station with the reservoirs will 
be laid at a cost of $250,000; a water-wash 
pump will be installed at the filter plant at a 
cost of $10,000; other minor improvements 
also will be made. 

MIDDLESBORO, KY.—H. J. Herron, of 
the Middlesboro Electric Works, will equip an 
automobile repair shop for which some ma 
chine tools may be needed. 

WEST POINT, KY.—G. H. Greenup, of 
the Greenup Electric Co., Elizabethtown, Ky., 
is planning the purchase of a franchise and the 
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establishment of an electric light plant in West 
Point. 

GOSHEN, IND.—Bids are about to be 
advertised for the construction of two types 
of bridge, iron and concrete, over Yellow 
Creek on the Elkhart road; the county engi- 
neer also will make an estimate for the con 
struction of a bridge in Elkhart. 

MUNCIE, IND. Union Traction Co. is 
considering the construction of a trestle across 
the White river near Farmland, to replace the 
present structure, 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—Hoosier Coil Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture electrical 
and mechanical novelties; $35,000 capital 
stock;; by Byron S. Langan, Alphus McPher- 
son, Harry Graham, Arthur Langan and W. 
H. Clarke. 

CHICAGO.—Acme Ball Bearing Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture annular ball 
bearings; $1,000 capital stock; by <A. C. 
Haines, E. J. Haines and Fred W. Kraft, 69 
West Washington street. 

CHICAGO,.—Anderson Ratchet Wrench Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture wrenches 
and tools; $5,000 capital stock; by Wm. 
Daniels, Calvin R, Ocker, 4607 Indiana aven- 
ue, and Anton T. Anderson, 1149 Austin av 
enue, Austin. 

CHICAGO. Edward Manufacturing Co., 
maker of valves, 343 South Dearborn street, 
has let the general contract to H. A. Bishop, 
208 South La Salle street, for a factory build- 
ing, 75 x 100 feet, one story of brick and 
steel; some equipment will be needed. 

STREATOR, ILL.—S. B. Patch & Sons Co. 
is building a brick and steel addition to its 
foundry on Iowa avenue. 

DETROIT.—Studebaker Corporation has a 
permit for a $60,000, four-story, 77 x 220 x 
56-foot, brick, steel and frame factory. 

DETROIT.—Atlas Mfg. Co. has been ‘in 


.corporated to manufacture machinery; $30,000 


capital stock; by F. J. Packowski, A. W. 
Faber and A. F. Koerber. 

DETROIT.—Henry W. Campbell, of the L. 
E. Campbell Lumber’ Co., has procured con- 
trol of the United States Reduction & Utiliza- 
tion Co. and plans to move the plant from Mt. 
Gilead, O., to Detroit; the company manu- 
factures plants for the reduction and utilization 
of garbage and refuse. 

MISHAWAKA, IND.—Mishawaka Woolen 
Mfg. Co. will expend $500,000, erecting two 
factories for the manufacture of light rubber 
goods. 

BLACK CREEK, WIS.—The village board 
awarded the general contract for the construc 
tion and equipment of a municipal electric 
lighting plant to the Foos Gas Engine Co., 
Springfield, O. 

COLFAX, WIS.—Christopher A Kinney 
and Paul & Rosenbarg will erect public gar- 
ages with machine shop departments during 
the spring P 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—As soon as the war 
department grants authority, the board of pub- 
lic works will call for bids for the construc 
tion of the proposed Main street bascule bridge 
over East river, plans, drawn by the Strauss 
Bascule Bridge Co., Chicago, call for an 
expenditure of $60,000 Winfred Abrams is 
mayor. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—Green Bay Drive 
Calk Co., which was recently incorporated with 
$75,000 capital, is virtually the successor of 
the Key Calk Horseshoe Co. of Green Bay, or 
ganized two years ago; the plant at Pearl and 
Howard streets will be gradually enlarged; the 
product is horseshoes equipped with a new 
type of interchangeable calk; Frank J. Van 
Laanen is secretary and general manager. 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—Manitowoc Electric 
Works, manufacturer and contractor on light 
and power plants, has been dissolved and the 
business will be continued at Alpha, Mich., by 
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Benjamin O. Vollendorf; the concern is con- 


structing a municipal light plant at Alpha. 

MARSHFIELD, WIS.—Felker Bros. Mfg. 
Co., steel culverts, barn equipment and imple 
ments, will break ground soon for two wing 
additions to its factory. Each wing will be 
40 x 80 feet, one-story, of reinforced con- 
crete; new office building is being erected 
and the present office will be turned into a 
welding shop. 

MILWAUKEE.—Bids for the installation of 
a complete vacuum cleaning system, including 
piping, in the new $600,000 Milwaukee county 
house of correction now being erected in 
North Milwaukee will be taken until March 
22 by Louis G. Widule, county clerk. 

MILWAUKEE.—Stetzer Granite Co., 108 
Mason street, is contemplating the erection of 
a 50 x 150-foot addition to its manufacturing 
plant at Portage, Wis., and will soon purchase 
a considerable list of stone-working machinery 
and one 10-ton electric crane. 

MILWAUKEE.—Rockwell Mfg. Co., interi- 
or woodwork etc., is placing orders for ap- 
proximately $50,090 worth of power, generating 
and woodworking equipment with Milwaukee 
manufacturers; the contracts are widely dis- 
tributed; the entire power plant is being re- 
built and re-equipped and the plant over 
hauled. 

MINERAL POINT, WIS.—Henry Klein- 
hammer, engineer, Platteville, Wis., has been 
engaged to make plans for the proposed 
pumping station and standpipe for the mu- 
nicipal waterworks system in Mineral Point 

RED GRANITE, WIS.—A. M. Gogin will 
build a garage and machine shop for occu- 
pancy by Charles Byse 

TOMAH, WIS.—Tomah Iron Works has 
been purchased by R. S. and C. A. Murray, 
who are installing new equipment and will 
more than double the shop space; George 
Cousina, Rock Island, Ill., has bee 
as superintendent 

TWO RIVERS, WIS.—The common coun- 
cil has decided in favor of constructing an 
intake into Lake Michigan to increase the 


engaged 


supply of the municipal waterworks plant and 
the city engineer is now preparing plans; the 
intake will be of cast iron pipe and from 
2,500 to 3,000 feet long. 

WEST ALLIS, WIS.—The city engineer 
will prepare plans for remodeling and enlargfng 
the municipal waterworks pumping station; 
the new equipment to be installed includes a 
centrifugal pump of 2,000 gallons per minute 
capacity; George R. Mahoney is city cler} 

WITTENBERG, WIS.—W. G. Kirchhoffer, 
Madison, Wis., is preparing plans and esti 


mates for a system of fire protection for e 
village of Wittenberg 
ST. LOUIS O. Wenderoth, supervising 


architect, Washington, D. C., will receive bids 
until March 30 for installing a hydrauli 
freight lift in the St. Louis post office 

ST. LOUIS.—Hercules Self-Starter & Ma 


chinery Co. has been incorporated to manu 
facture engine starters and automobile parts; 
$300,000 capital stock; by John J. Cochran, 
H. W. Bromeyer and William Ramsey 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Fruen Cereal Co 
will build a 25,000-bushel grain elevator and 
factory building on Upton avenue 

SOUTHERN STATES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Decatur Car Wheel 


Co. has plans about completed and will start 
work shortly on the erection of a $200,06 
frog and switch plant in Birmingham; the 
announcement was mad y Charles C. Esdale 
manager. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN Chattanooga 
Stamping & Enameling Co. is letting con 
tracts for the equipment of its new plant; 
the Ayer & Lord Tie Co. will lay reosoted 
wood block floor in its factory. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—W. B. Davis 
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will purchase motor driven knitting machinery 
for a hosiery mill they will establish at Ft. 
Payne, Ala.; H. L. Huntington, Chattanooga, 
is designing the building. 

DANDRIDGE, TENN.—Dandridge Light & 
Power Co, plans to install an ice-making 
plant in connection with its electric light 
plant. 

DICKSON, TENN.—City will expend $5,- 
000, the proceeds of a bond issue, for im 
proving the water system. 

DRESDEN, TENN.—City. plans to estab- 
lish a waterworks system and electric light 
plant, for which bonds recently were sold. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Commissioner Geo. 
P. McTeer has details of proposed improve- 
ment of water plant, including installation of 
additional pump and construction of a 16-inch 
main. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. A $100,000, 3-story 
building, brick and concrete with steel sash 
will be erected by the Shelby County Oil 
Mill, 450 Bellevue boulevard; a hoisting crane 
supported on a steel bridge at the rear will 
be a feature; power and special equipment 
for crushing cottonseed will be installed; Ed- 
ward Tilden, Chicago, is the principal owner 
of the business. 
NASHVILLE, TENN 
let April 6 for the proposed $250,000 labor- 
atory building at Vanderbilt university; archi- 
tects are Samuel Hanafin & Son, Cincinnati. 


WESTERN STATES 


OMAHA, NEB.—W. T. Redman Perfect 
Hollow Wall Concrete Form Mfg. Co, will 
erect a $100,000 plant in Omaha this spring 
for the manufacture of hollow. steel forms to 
be used in the construction of poured con- 
crete buildings; George E. Harris, local rep- 


Contract will be 


resentative. 

BUTTE, MONT.—John Ballot, general nian- 
ager of the Minerals Separation Co., London, 
Eng., is in Butte to take up the question of 
installing an oil flotation process in the Wash 
oe smelter, to consist of 20 units of 600 tons 
capacity each. 

LEWISTOWN, MONT.—Judith Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture hearths, 
grates and dampers; $50,000 capital stock; by 
Carl M. Jensen, and others. 

LEWISTOWN, MONT.—Bids will be re 
ceived March 29 by H. L. Fitton, city clerk, 
for furnishing 100 tons of standard cast iron 
pipe and specials, also eight hydrants and 21 
valves. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—Fogle Pump & Engine 
Co. has been incorporated at $100,000 for the 
manufacture of a patented pump and all kinds 
of machinery and will locate a plant in 
Pueblo; incorporators are: J. L. and V. L. 
Fogle, M. E. McCarty, J. S. Hubersberger 
and E. C. Phlegar. 

EMMETT, IDA.—Boise-Payette Lumber Co. 
has plans drawn for a modern type sawmill to 
be built next year at Plaza, five miles north- 
east of Emmett. 

NEZPERCE, IDA Machine 
Works are preparing to erect a 50 x 110-foot, 


Nezperce 


concrete building for new quarters. 

WALLACE, IDA.—The purchase of a com- 
pressor for the Carbonate Hill group of mines 
is under consideration; Andrew Hedin, man 
ager. 

ELLENSBURG, WASH.—Plans for auxil 
iary steam plant for lighting system will be 
prepared by City Engineer Carter; J. D. Ross, 
Seattle, consulting engineer. 

OROVILLE, WASH.—Cold Zinc mine is 
planning the enlargement its present plant 

SEATTLE.—Board of public works will re- 
ceive bids until April 2 for two-phase, 60 
cycle, 200-horsepower pump and motor for the 
West Seattle water station. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Golden King Mining 


Co. will begin work this month on the con- 
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struction of a mill on its property near Oro- 
ville, Wash. 
TACOMA, WASH.—-Case Furnace Co. con- 
templates the erection of a factory building. 
TACOMA, WASH. — Molander - Hawaiian 
Power Co. has been incorporated; $250,000 
capital stock; by George C. Bratt, et al. 


ALASKA 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA.—Archie McIntosh 
and associates have taken a 5-year lease on 
the Denver. association placer mining claim on 
Volcano creek and will put in a hydraulic 


plant. 
CANADA 


MONCTON, N. B.—The department of 
public works of this: province will build a 
1,787-foot bridge, of steel and stone construc- 
tion, over the Petticodac river connecting this 
city with Coverdale; about 2,000 tons of steel 
will be involved, 


NEW CATALOGS 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS. — The Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, has issued two 
circulars devoted respectively to electric drills 
and riveting hammers, The electric drills are 
adapted for operation on direct or alternating 
current and different types are offered for 
various service. The riveting hammer de- 
scribed is designed for driving rivets up to 
1% inches in diameter. 

STOKERS. — The Combustion Engineering 
Corporation, New York, has issued a 20-page 
booklet describing its type E stokers, which 
are adapted for use in connection with water 
tube boilers of various styles and sizes. The 
booklet includes illustrations and descriptive 
matter covering the details of the stoker and 
several typical installations in various parts 
of the country also are described and illus- 
trated. 


New Selling Agent 


The Stark Rolling Mill Co., Canton, 
Q., announces the appointment of The 
Dearborn Steel & Iron Co. as its 
selling agent in Chicago, Northern 
Illinois and Wisconsin. The Dear- 
born company is a new concern, com- 
posed of H. C. Perrine and E. L. 
Lyon, both formerly connected with 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son. Mr. Perrine 
more recently was associated with the 
Fred Gardner Co. The new company 
will seil Toncan metal products of 
the Stark mill and also black, gal- 
vanized and blue annealed steel sheets 
and formed products. Offices have 
been opened in the People’s Gas 
building. 

The oldest manufactory of galvan- 
ized iron cornices, steel ceilings, sky- 
lights and tin and slate roofing, in 
Toledo, is that of the Waraeke Bros. 
Co. Among its recent large contracts 
are roofs, cornices, etc., for the Scott 
and Waite high schools, other public 
schools, Ursula convent, the Toledo 
Museum of Art, new Toledo club 
building and other large public struc- 
tures. The concern is at present 
engaged on some large jobs in San- 
dusky, Gibsonburg and several other 
Ohio cities. 
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PIG IRON : ; % SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 
(Delivery to July 1.) Freight Rates via P Structural sl Pittsburgh 1.15 
Rat finish ‘ : , uctural shapes, Pittsburgh... 15c 
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No. 2 southern, Cincinnati...... 12.15 to 12.65 Billets, Pittsburgh ............. 19.50 to 20.50 Hard stee] bars, Chicago........ 1.20c to 1.25¢ 
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iii i ade ee ee AC b 
lo. ‘ . . o. 28, black, ee anh s-¥e 1.80c to 1.90c 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis...... 12.90 to 13.40 . No. 28, black, Ch 
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BOLTS AND NUTS No. as black — Govdand. . a =a Meskins hoe termlogs, ginal. «§ a73 te eo 
No. 2 ‘ sheet incinnati. 2.45¢ to 2.55¢ achine rnings, vos nee te 6. 
(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) No. 28 black Pc St. leds. : 2.55c¢ Malleable ro “Chicago “ENE ae 7.50to 7.75 
Neret bolts, 6 inches, smaller or No. 28 galv. sheets, Chgo....... 3.75c Malleable agricultural, St. Louis. 6.50to 7.00 
Hn wg hretde: 80 ian 20: prac gy lly No, 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland... 3.50¢ Malleable, railroad, Chicago..... 7.75%0 8.25 
80 and 15; larger or longer, 75 and 15. No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati... 3.40c to 3.55c Malleable, railroad, Cincinnati.. 7.00 
Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts % x 4 No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis... 3.70¢  Malleable, railroad, St. Louis... 7.00to 7,50 = 
inches, smaller or shorter, rolled, 80 and 25; Ase ng iron, Sta 3 ee mith LY 3s : 
cut, 80 and 20; larger or longer, 80. ngle bars, iron ouis..... oO | 
Gimlet and cone point lag or coach. screws, Angie — steel, Ch se be se seeees bed aes ) 
H ngle bars, steel, NS. kci% ' 
Siar. a square, blank or tapped nuts, Freight Rates, Coke Stove plate, Chicana... .0ccescss 8.25 to 8.50 i i 
laa y+ 9 pet pressed hexagon blank or Connellsville regions, per 2,000 Ibs., to: facta aes — Secs velves men ho it 
apped, >/. LOT ee Ce re ee pr FRE INI egy ee eee " ; 
Cold pressed, square, blank or tapped, $6.20 Baltimore. i. 85 Stove plate, Cincinnati.......... 6.50to 7.00 : 
off; hexagon, blank or tapped, % inch an — ig BYTES Py 1 Se. a ee 2.50 * Stove late, St. Louis. s.06,-.0 7.25 to 7.50 / 
larger, $7.50; y-inch and smaller, $8.00. CHOPUINNE oso sc onoshs dans canes 1.60 Bundled sheet, Cincinnati....... 4.75to 5.25 ; 
RIVETS a eee eeee ences nsescscaseces . (Gross tons.) 
cast St. Louis.... -. 2.80 
Structural rivets, Pbgh......... 1.45¢ to 1.50 Joliet —.ccvcceccevsccccecsccccvens 2.50 Heavy melting steel, Pbgh..... $12.00 to 12.50 
jam oe Babe ag Gee. Re trae: ea . Be oy Louisville on etned boseeoeeuessuepes 2.50 Heavy melting steel, Buffalo.... 10.25 to 10.75 f 
Boiler rivets, Pbgh............. 1.55c to 1.60c Milwaukee .....--seeereseeeesenes 2.70 Heavy melting steel, Chgo...... 9.75 to 10.25 
Boiler rivets, Chgo............. 1.78c New York .....seeeceseecsneeees 2.85 Heavy melting steel, Cleveland... 10.25 to 10.50 
gi reese reer tye Pek 2.05 Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati. 9.00to 9.50 
STEEL SHEET PILING PIUOUNEE hiss 00 de meeddawgeasnr 75 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 11,00 to 11.50 
Richmond, Wah, cave decd ¥ee cs vaaeve 2.94 Heavy melting steel, New York. 8.25to 8.50 
(Pittsburgh. ) TONGS org ckile css ds cwuiewwnnses - 1.85 Heavy melting steel, St. Louwis.. 9.50 to 10,00 
Waek Wed: sc. «mative «un dstapewss os 1.55c to 1.60c Xaley > daca Free ee ee eneneenes Py Runde’ ~~ Buffalo let atid i 78 to ia 
INCINMATL cece ceeseeeeeerevesssese . jrate ars, NO i eanin elke a i to 5 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL Grate bars, New York.......... 6.50to 7.00 
: . No. 1 railroad wrought, east. Pa. 12.50 to 13.00 
mR ected: i eek fee: tee ae 
.10 to 0. ase price No. : wg ew York.. 9.50 to 10. 
Carbon. Cut to length IRON AND STEEL SCRAP ad R. a wrought, Buffalo... 10.00 to 10.50 2 ; 
s . ting, New YoOrk....ixws..s . . } 
1 chon pier Hag Sa (et Tone oe ge ey a ret | 
0.050 to 0.099 inc.......... 2.95 3.20 No. 1 railroad wrought, Chgo...$ 9.00 to 9,50 Wromaut pipe, New York,...... 8.00 to 8.25 
0.035 to 0.049 inc.......... 3.10 3.35 No. 1 railroad wrought, Cleve.. 9.75 to 10.00 weet pipe, eastern Pa....... 10.25 to 50 
0.031 to 0.034 inc.......... 3.35 3.75 No. 1 railroad wrought, St. L... 8.50'to 9.00 yp Pinca 2 turnings, New York. 5.75to 6.25 ‘ 
0.025 to. 0.030 inc... ....0.. 3.60 4.00 No. 1 railroad wrought, Cincin. 8.00 to “8.50 Mah — shop turnings, Buffalo. . 5.50 to 6.00 
0.020 to 0.024 inc.......... 3.80 4.20 No, 2 railroad wrought, Chgo... 850to 9.00 7c) Sop turnings, Pbgh...... 7.75to 8.00 
0.017 to 0.019 -inc.......... 4.70 5.20 No. 2 railroad wrought, St. L.. 825to 8.50 Ich, shop turnings, eastern Pa., 8.25to 8.75 
0.015 and 0.016....... 2.20 5.60 Arch bars and transoms, Chgo. 12.25 to 12.75 Cast borings, New York verre 5.75 to. 6.25 
0013 and’ D0IRs. 035... es 6.45 Arch bars and transoms, St. L. 11.00to11.50 Cast borings, eastern Pa........ 8.00 to 8.50 
EE vasa ceca eh seed sos ie es 6.55 7.05 Knuckles, coup. & spr’gs, Chgo. 8.75to 9.00 Cast borings, Buffalo........... 6.00to 6.50 
ES bhics/3's) ued eones aes 6.90 7.40 Knuckles, coup. & spr’gs, St. L. 8.50to 9.25 ost borings, Pittsburgh........ 8.25to 8.50 
NE ohey ods nitean 7.25 7.75 Shafting, Chicago ...........++. 11.75 to 12.25 Stove plate, N. J. points........ 8.50to 8.75 
Coil Shafting, St. Louis............. 11.00 to 11.50 Stove plate, Pittsburgh......... 8.25 to 8.75 
: a Bat Steel car axles, Chicago........ 11.25 to 11.75 Stove plate, eastern Pa......... 9.00 to 9.50 
0.100 and thicker Loe oe ; 2.75 3.00 Steel car axles, St. Louis....... 10.00 to 10.50 Shoveling steel, Chicago........ 9.00 to 9.50 
0.050 to 0.099 inc......... 2.80 3.05 Locomotive tires, Chicago....... 9.00 to 9.50 Shoveling steel, St. Louis....... 8.00to 8.50 
0.035 ta 0.049 inc.......... 2.95 3.20 Locomotive tires, St. Louis..... 9.25to 9.75 Reroll’g rails, 5 ft. & ov., Phgh. 12.50 
0.031 to 0.034 inc.......... 3.10 3.50 Cut forge, Chicago............, 8.50to 9.00 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Chgo.. 10.00 to 10.50 
0.025 to 0.030 inc.......... 3.20 3.60 Pipes and fiues, Chicago........ 7.00to 7.25 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Cleve.. 11.00 to 11.50 
0.020 to 0.024 inc.......... oo ye Pipes and Sues. Cleveland...... 7.25to 7.50 os — ; ms av Bree . th yt to ge 
G6i7 to O.B19 MC. 06.50% : 3.66 ‘ F rs eroll, rails, t. ov., St. L. .00 to 10, 
MOUS “and O.086. o 6.602. 284 4.00 4.50 see ae pe nek ie Louis..... 9.50 to Rl. 
Uae WEE OG, as cise see 4.70 5.20 Steel rails, short icago...... 10.25 to 10.50 
LS ee ee ere SE 5.05 5.55 os ‘ Steel rails, short, Cleveland..... 11.00 to 11.50 
GUE: aici» cats Gabe mane veh 5.40 5.90 Freight Rates, Finished Material Steel rails, short, St. Louis... 19:59 to 9.75 
WED sb saws sGeuseu en oeeiee 5.75 6. ron rails, eveland nom....... .75 to 12. 
CAST IRON WATER PIPE From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs. SOOM, SRE Cs ence inte tis 12.00 to 12.50 : 
to:— Iron rails, Cincinmati........... 10.25 to 10.75 
i ns or New York ......-sceeseeeees 16.9 cents Iron rails, eastern Pa........... 13.50 to 14.00 
ox te Ste., Crereiand....; ri 23.75 | Philadelphia ..............+0. 15.9 cents | Iron rails, St, Louis............ 10.00 to 10.50 
Four-inch, Chicago ........-. ° 26.00 MOM... wapaieks gadieevene’t 18.9 cents Iron rails, Pittsburgh........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Six to 12 inches, Chicago....... Pye BONS 6c divdss s Mcwcvesasis 11.6 cents Frogs, switches, P wer Cee. . 9.25to 9.50 
Sh ad ae 2 a ee eee e ee eees 0.50 to 21.50 Baltimore .....+++eeeeeescees 15.4 cents Frogs, switches g’rds, St. L.. 9.25to 9.50 
. are +4 ¥ ad kare k tag rho tee Cleveland 04 ev eecrbneke cirnee . cents Car wheels, (iron), Pittsburgh. . 10.50 to 11.00 
on. och ha e fod oes nk a Oo 19.50 Cincinnati sb cee deooseecesness 15.8 cents Car wheels, (steel), Pittsburgh. . 11.50 to 12.00 
gee ad — — eed hk 380 Chicago ....sececcsusevsceves 18.9 cents Car wheels, Chicago EERE HE RY 10.00 to 10.50 
six-inch and larger, Dirmingham , Minneapolis and St. Paul..... 32.9 cents Car wheels, eastern Pa......... 1.75 to 11.25 
Gas pipe, $1 per ton higher than SUNT 5 occa tik os shes opener - 68.6 cents Car wheels, Buffalo........ ~... 10.00 to 10.50 
water. - — Saesthveeclesy ans ae ae Car poe, ey. Ts PONNOS. 5 Gass 9.25to 9.50 
ew Orleans ...--eeeeeeseees cen Car wheels, St, Lotlig........... 10.50 to 11.00 
WAREHOUSE PRICES Birmingham ........ neeeeeees 45 cents Tron axles, Pittsburgh cog heel 18.00 to 18.50 
Steel bars, Chicago......... ed 1.65c Pacific coast, (all rail)....... 80 cents Iron axles, Cincinnati........... 19.00 to 20.00 
Steel bars, Cleveland........... 1.80¢ Pacific coast, via Panama canal 61.9 cents iron nanan, casters PR ee 18.50 to 19.00 
Steel bars, Cincinnati........... 1.70c to 1.80c ron axles, Buffalo............. 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia......... 1.65c to 1.70c Iron axles, Chicago.....:...... 15.25 to 15.75 
Steel bars, New York....... r 1.80c Steel car axles, New York...... 11.50 to 12.00 
Steel bars, St. Louis.......... ; 1.70c Pipes and flues, St. Louis...... 6.50to 7.00 Steel car axles, Buffalo......... 12.00 to 12.50 
ison bars; CRICK. 6.506365... 1.65¢ No, 1 cast, CRICASO: .é..-60ccks 9.00to 9.25 Steel car axles, Cleveland....... 13.00 to 13.50 
Iron bars, Cleveland........... 1.75¢ No. 1 cast, Cleveland.:..... sss 10.00to 10.50 Steel car axles, eastern Pa...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Ison bare, St. Lodie.. cack s. 6. 1.65¢ No. 1 cast, Cincinnati.......... 8.50to 9.00 No. 1 busheling, Buffalo........ 7.50to 8.00 
Iron bars, Cincinnati....... ... 1.60cto1.70c No. 1 cast, St. Louis........... 9.00to 9.25 No. 1 busheling, Pittsburgh..... 9.75 to 10.00 
Iron bars, Philadelphia....... . 1.60¢ to 1.65¢ No. 1 busheling, CRICE®O 50% 6 Ses 7.75to 8.25 No. 2 busheling, Buffalo........ 5.25to 5.75 
Iron bars, New York........... 1.65cto1.70c No. 1 busheling, Cleveland..... 8.25to 8.50 Low phosphorus steel, Buffalo... 12.50 to 13.00 
EE ES eee 2.15c No. 1 busheling, Cincinnati..... 6.00 to 6.50 Low phosphorus steel, Pbgh.... 13.25 to 13.75 
Shapes and plates, Chicago...... 1.75c No. 1 busheling, St. Louis...... 7.50to 7.75 Low phos. steel, eastern Pa..... 14.00 to 14.50 
Shapes and plates, Cleveland.... 1.90c No. 2 busheling, Chicago....... 6.75to 7.25 No. 1 forge, eastern Pa......., 8.00 to 8.50 
Shapes and’ plates, Cincinnati... 1.80cto1.85c No. 1 boiler plate, cut, Chgo... 5.50to 5.75 No. 1 cast, eastern Pa......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Shapes and plates, St. Louis.... 1.80c No. 1 boiler plate, cut, St. L... 5.50to 5.75 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.......... 12.00 to 12.25 
Shapes and plates, Philadelphia.. 1.65cto1.70c Boiler punchings, Chicago...... 8.25 to 8.75 No. 1 heavy cast N. J. points... 11.00 to 11.50 
Shapes and plates, New York... 1.85c Cast borings, Chicago...... .. 5.06to 5.25 Mall. iron, R. R., Cleveland..... 10.25 to 10.50 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chgo... 1.95c Cast borings, Cleveland......... 6.00 to 6.25  Malleable railroad, Pittsburgh... 10.00 to 10.25 
No. 10 blue anl, sheets, Cleve.. 2.05c Cast borings, Cincinnati........ 4.75to 5.25 Malleable R. R., Buffalo........ 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sh. St. Louis... 2.00c Cast borings, St. Louis......... - 5.00to 5.50 Malleable, R. R., east Pa....... 8.50to 9.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci... 1.95c Machine shop turnings, Chicago. 5.25to 5.75 Bundled sheet, Pittsburgh...... 9.25to 9.50 
No. 28 black sheets, Chgo...... 2.55c Machine shop turnings, Cleve... 5.75to 6.00 Bundled sheet, Cleveland (nom.) 7.75to 8.25 
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i Pyro’ Steel Castings 
{ For Lead, Cyanide, 
Chloride Pots and Car- 
bonizing Boxes. In- 
} creases Efficiency and 
{ Economy, as the life of 
; “Pyro” Steel for this 
; purpose has been dem- 
onstrated to be three 
q and four times greater 
: than any other known 
i material. 


Manufacturers of a general line of regular and special alloy 
steel castings from one pound to five tons. 


Our Cyanide Pots have been known to stand 600 continuous 
hours in service under heat—a record produced by no other 
material. 
We have just issued a new catalog 
that is yours for the asking. 
SWEDISH CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Se etna 








SELL US YOUR GALVANIZED SCRAP 


We buy it exclusively for our own use; we are not brokers of it. 
Galvanized scrap is our raw material. 
Bundled or loose condition. 
Write us for specifications. 
Let us quote you prices for your output. 


NEVILLE IRON COMPANY Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Atlas Steel Casting Company 


General Office and Works: 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Acid Open Hearth Steel Castings Exelusively 


Frank D. Moffat & Co., New York and New England 
Sales Agents, 81 Fultom Street, New York 











THE MARION MALLEABLE IRON WORKS 


MARION, INDIANA 
MALLEABLE CASTINGS 
for General Purposes 











MALLEABLE CASTINGS 


We positively guarantee Quality and Deliveries 
THE COLUMBUS MALLEABLE IRON CO, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 


Chicago, III. 


Malleable and Gray Iron 








CASTINGS 
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How Spelter is Manufactured 
(Continued from page 566.) 


making it impossible to burn a strong seam. 

In general the purest spelter gives the best results, 
and very pure spelter can only be made from pure 
ores. There are several refining processes which reduce 
the amounts of some of the impurities and have little 
effect on others. In Europe it is customary to remelt 
all of the lower grade spelter corresponding to our 
prime western. This is done in large reverberatory fur- 
naces holding as much as 15 or 20 tons of spelter, which 
are heated to a temperature just sufficient to keep the 
metal liquid. A considerable part of the lead and some 
of the iron settles to the bottom of the furnace and the 
purer zinc is ladled from the top and cast for sale. The 
lead is reduced to about 1 per cent and the iron to about 
0.03 per cent. Cadmium is very little affected, as it 
dissolves in the zinc in an amount up to 1 per cent and, 
therefore, cannot be separated by liquidation. The main 
advantage is not so much in the reduction of the amount 
of impurities as in the production of a more uniform grade 
of metal. 

In this country the so-called refining is usually the 
treatment of scrap and galvanizers’ refuse in the produc- 
tion of what the government calls secondary zinc. The 
product made is of uncertain quality and usually con- 
tains impurities, notably tin and aluminum, not found 
in spelter made direct from ore. While some of this 
material shows a fairly good chemical composition, it is 
usually hard and brittle due to excessive cadmium, and 
will not ordinarily produce results for galvanizing, alloys 
or castings that can be obtained from good virgin spel- 


ter. 


Boiler Code of A. S. M. E. 

The report of the boiler code committee of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers’has been printed 
and is now ready for distribution. The report embodies 
standard rules for the construction of stationary. boilers 
and for allowable working pressures. It is the result 
of a tremendous amount of labor and it is stated it is 
finding immediate application. The state of Indiana is 
considering the matter and it is very probable that an 
amendment will be passed by the legislature rendering 
the former Indiana boiler code optional, with the proviso 
that the A. S. M. E. code may be used for boiler con- 
struction in place of the present state code if desired. 
The Ohio state boiler board has the new code under 
consideration and it is possible that it will be adopted 
in place of the boiler code now in force in that state. 
In Wisconsin the code will probably take immediate 
effect as a result of an action of the industrial commis- 
sion of Wisconsin taken last year looking forward to 
the A. S. M. E. code before it was completed; while a 
preliminary set of boiler rules were put into effect in 
that state the first of this year, provision was made for 
their replacement by the A. S. M. E. code as soon as 
finished. 

With the completion of this great work, considerable 
interest attaches to the originators of the movement, the 
committee of seven members, appointed in 1911. The 
original members represent the exceptional wisdom and 
foresight of the officials of the society in their concern 
that all the various branches of the industry should be 
represented. John A. Stevens, a consulting engineer of 
extended power plant experience who was appointed 
chairman, offered the advantages of his experience in 
formulating the Massachusetts code, the first state boiler 
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code that was put into effect in’ this country. R. C. 
Carpenter and E. F. Miller, professors of engineering, 
came as representatives of the steam boiler users; E. D. 
Meier and Richard Hammond brought in the fund of 
experience that only long experience in boiler manufac- 
turing rendered possible; Chas. L. Huston was par- 
ticularly valuable to the committee as a manufacturer 
of steel boiler plate and an investigator in the scientific 
manufacture of iron and steel plate, and Wm. H. Boehm, 
an insurance engineer, brought to the committee valuable 
suggestions as a representative of the field of boiler inspec- 
tion and insurance. 


Tests of Structural Columns 
(Continued from page 569.) 


of about 3,500 pounds per square inch. 

“It should be noted that in plotting the readings on 
the 10-inch gage lengths for loadings above 9,000 pounds 
per square inch, I subtracted the previous readings 
at 1,000 pounds per square inch. It is rather curious 
to note that the adjacent bars both carry compressive 
stresses in most cases, and that it is rather exceptional 
where one bar showed compression and the adjacent one 
showed tension, as might be exnected, at least at the 
higher loads when appreciable deflection commenced. 

“It appears from the data and photographs that the 
column failed as a whole and not locally, which would 
seem to show that it was properly designed to develop 
the full strength of the member.” 


Boiler Inspection in Russia 


The main work of boiler inspection in Russia, it is 
stated in a recent issue of the Journal of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, is concentrated in the 
hands of the ministry of manufactures which carries it on 
through its factory inspectors. As the main work of the 
‘actory inspection in that country is concerned with the 
upervision of the proper application of the rather com- 
plicated and strict labor laws, there has been a feeling 
for a long time that it would be best to select the inspec- 
tors from men who had had training in legal and economic 
questions, but the fact that the inspectors had to inspect 
the boiler equipment of factories limited their selection 
to graduates of engineering schools exclusively. As a re- 
sult, a law has been recently worked out for referring 
the entire matter of boiler inspection to boiler inspection 
associations, which are private organizations, but which 
operate under government supervision. 

At the same time, there is a pronounced tendency to 
inake the boiler inspection laws more uniform than they 
have been hitherto. While the laws generally extended 
to the entire country, there has been a certain lack of 
uniformity due to the fact that certain plants have been 
under the supervision of the ministry of the interior, 
and others, especially boiler plants on river and canal 
steamers, under that of the ministry of ways of com- 
munication, these two ministries often promulgating reg- 
ulations different from those of the ministry of manufac- 
tures, which governed the inspection in the majority of 
factories. 

The regulations which were published by the ministry of 
ways of communication in 1913: for “the installation and 
testing of boiler and steam piping on vessels on internal 
waterways’, are in closer agreement with the rules of 
factory boiler inspection than have been the case hitherto, 
and it is expected that, as soon as the war is over, a uni- 
form boiler code will be adopted having force over the entire 
country. 





High-Grade Tin and Terne Plates 
Genuine Charcoal and Iron Terne Plates 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & 
Sheet Company 


Canton, Ohio 
Blued and Polished Steel, esp 
Specialties => Sheets Full Finished Enamel 
ing and Ceiling Stock, Ete. 











TISCO szee'castincs 


FOR SEVERE SERVICE : 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
High Bridge, New Jersey 





| SMALL STEEL 


/ 








CASTINGS 


OF THE BEST QUALITY ARE OUR SPECIALTY. 
WRITE US. 


FARRELL-CHEEK STEEL Founpry Oo. 
J ‘SANDUSKY, OHIO 


EN A SS eT 








Rivets, Burrs, Bolts and Screws | 
THE FALLS RIVET CO. 


KENT, OHIO } 
Detroit Representative: Mr. H. Temple Barber, Ford 
Chicago Representative: Theo. Geissman & Co., McCormick 


i in & . Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo., Representative: Heimbuecher Metal Products Co. 514 N. 3d St. 











Woodmansee & Davidson, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 


All Kinds of Power Plants 


SPECIALISTS in the Industrial Application 
of PRODUCER GAS 
MILWAUKEE, Wells Bidg. CHICAGO, ist National Bank | 
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OO Na: acai Me 
Malleable Iron 
CASTING | 


of HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH and cape 
INGLY TOUGH Large or small, we are rnp PS 
" make your castings, and guarantee comp Quick 
isfaction It is our business to serve you. 


delivery our specialty Write us 


The General Malleable Company 


WARREN, OHIO 
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Men Wanted 


$1.50. Each additional word, 3c. 


Minimum, 50 words, $1.00. Each ad- 
ditional word, 2c. All capitals, 50 words, 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


(pportunities 


Miscellaneous Classified 
Minimum, 25 words, $1.00. Each addi- 
tional word, 4c. All capitals, 25 words, 
$2.00. Each additional word, 8c. 


Remittance should be made to cover eight (8) words for address if box number is used. 


Position Wanted 
Minimum, 25 words, 50c. Each addi- 
tional word, 2c. All capitals, 25 words, 
75c. Each additional word, 3c. 


March 18, 1915 







SAVE YOUR POSTAGE! When answering advertisements, simply address your replies in the usual manner and send to us for reforwarding under one cover. 





Men Wanted 











UNDERSIGNED COUNSEL WILL CON- 
fidentially negotiate preliminaries for important 
executive, technical, administrative and _ pro- 
fessional positions, insuring strictest privacy. 
Not an agency but a _highly-endorsed, _ 
rade method of = reliminaries only, 
oon $3,000 to $12,000 men. Send address only 
for explanation. R, W. Bixby, Lock Box 
134-E9, Buffalo, N. Y. 





WHEN YOU NEED A HIGH GRADE’ 


executive, engineer, draftsman or any technical 
man, consult The Engineering Agency, Inc., 
(Est. 21 years) 1662 Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. 


WANT TO CORRESPOND WITH PARTY 
having expefience and shill ‘to, design a line 
of high efficiency centrifuga umps. Address 
Box 358, THE IRON TRADE’ REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O 


THE BEST WAY TO GET A GOOD PO- 
sition in drafting or engineering is to file an 
application direct with some of our clients 
who are depending on us to get competent 
and experienced applicants for their vacant 
positions. Send stamp for blank and list of 
vacant positions, The Cleveland Engineering 
Agency Co., Rose building, Cleveland, O. 











Positions Wanted 











EXPERIENCED PATTERN MAKER 
wishes position as foreman; over 10 years in 
charge of shops employing from 20 to 100 
men making patterns for gas and oil engines 
and electrical machinery. Broad experience 
with molding machines. Address Box 253, 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O, 


POSITION WANTED AS FOUNDRY 
superintendent or foreman; stove preferred. 
Can handle men efficiently. Have also had 
‘experience on match plate and molding ma- 
chine. Looking for something permanent. Ad- 
dress Box 372, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


POSITION WANTED AS GENERAL SU- 
perintendent steel plant, open hearth or bloom- 
ing mill; graduate Massachusetts Institute 
Technology in mechanical engineering and 
metallurgy; 17 years’ experience; 8 years as 
assistant general manager steel corporation; 
open for ongegenest April 1; highest quality 
reference. or full particulars and interview 
Address Box 370, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O, 








AS ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT OR AS 
special executive with large concern undertak- 
ing particular study or special investigation 
of production, cost accounting or industrial 
methods. Twelve years’ practical experience 
in management, production and shop. super- 
vision in iron, steel and allied industries. 
Available May 1, 1915. Address Box 368, 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland. 


THE ADVERTISER, WHO HAS BEEN 
in same connection eight years, and was re- 
cently re-elected to his present position of 
Vice President and General Manager of a 
well known blast furnace company, wishes to 
make a change for reasons which may be 
readily understood, and therefore would con- 
sider an opportunity looking to a new busi- 
ness relation. During the past 20 years he 
has been entrusted with the management of 
many difficult problems of operation and con- 
struction covering blast furnaces, coal and 
iron,+ Ore, mines, coke ovens, and water and 
rail transportation. Scores of unsought let- 
ters from heads of large interests have testi- 
fied to the unusual merit of the work done in 
these years. Likewise his present business as- 
sociates and superiors will confirm to anyone 
interested the facts above outlined. The ad- 
vertiser is old enough to have acquired a 
broad and valuable experience, and is youn 
enough to have retained the health, strengt 
and energy of youth. Will call upon anyone 
desiring an interview. Address Box 322, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 








YOUNG MAN DESIRES POSITION AS 
purchasing agent, cost accountant or organ- 
izer; would accept position as manager of 
small manufacturing plant; 12 years’ ay 7 
rience in shop and office management. d- 
dress Box 327, THE IRON RADE RE 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 





STEEL FOUNDRY FOREMAN, 15 
years’ experience in open hearth, converter 
and manganese steel castings, both green and 
7 sand. Address Box 333, TH IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 





FOUNDRY FOREMAN UP TO DATE 
in modern practice and efficiency, light and 
heavy work, bench or floor, seeks change 
where results would be appreciated. Write 
for recommendations. Address Box 371, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 





MASTER MECHANIC, 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience al] branches rolling mills and _ fur- 
nacesys NOW OPEN FOR POSITION with 
Seasressive firm; has , romge | directed ONE 
HOUSAND MEN; best references; corres- 
ondence invited. Address Box 354, THE 
RON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 





TIRES AND AXLES. POSITION WANT- 
ed as executive of firm, Have had full con- 


trol of technical and practical side of the 
manufacture of high class railway materials. 
Separate university training in mechanical en- 


gineering and metallurgy and 12 years’ first 
class practical experience. Address Box 369, 
THE [RON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland. 


_SKELP ROLLER, 17. YEARS’ EXPE- 
rience; first class mechanic; careful worker; 
best references; inventive ability; also knows 
proper drafting of rolls; desires position with 
geod firm. Co mdence solicited. Address 
ox 298, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O, 





HIGH CLASS HARDENING- ROOM 
foreman wants position; employed at present 
in above capacity; can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address Box 355, THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 





_TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTS PO- 
sition; has had experience in handling hard- 
ening-room equipment, furnaces; carbonizing 
material and boxes; also pyrometers, am prac- 
tical hardener; thoroughly acquainted with 
manufacturers in New England, New York and 
New Jersey. Best of references given. Ad- 
dress Box 356, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 
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SUPERINTENDENT WITH SUCCESS- 
ful experience, and with ability to make every 
foot of your foundry pay, is open for con- 
nection in above capacity; at present em- 
ployed; satisfactory references _ fur- 
cided. Address Box 359, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


AS FOUNDRY FOREMAN OR SUPER- 
intendent on small steel castings, converter 
shop preferred. Capable of making cupola 
charges and blowing heats in converter; also 
a practical molder; at present engaged, but 
would make change. Can furnish references. 
Address Box 362, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERIN- 
tendent iron or steel foundry contemplating 
large output; no experiment; particulars with 
qualifications on request; available April 1. 
ddress Box 363, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


YOUNG MAN, 


very good appearance and address, has con- 
siderable engineering experience; has served as 
a correspondent and traveled as a _ represent- 
ative for about a year; is an all round cap- 
able party and would be a valuable man to 
some good progressive concern; will consider 
any position where a good future can be 
romised. Address Box 364, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. \ 


MR. MANUFACTURER: WOULD YOU 
consider employing a first-class draftsman to 
help increase business? Am 28; _ technical 
education; hustler; 8 years’ experience on 
steel mill, hydraulic and electric crane ma- 
chinery; best of references if desired; wish po- 
sition with chance of advancement. Address 
Box 365, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 

















R. R. Laborers 


BEST OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN- 
ers for track and construction work; we get 
the right kind of help supplied free of char, 
to employers; your patronage solicited. e 
are also boarding contractors, one man or 
a train load laborers and tradesmen for foun- 
dry and factory. Write, wire or phone. 
Diamond Railway & Contractors Bupoly Co., 
Ze ga St., Chicago, Ill. Phone Frank- 
in : 




















Opportunities 





F. H. POWNALL IRON WORKS, 
Jamesburg, N. J., established 1888; all kinds 
of gray iron, semi-steel, brass, bronze and 
aluminum castings from one ounce to five 
tons. Send your blue prints or patterns for 
estimates. 


PATENTED MACHINE IN_ SUCCESS- 
ful use for four years by large steel works, 
cement plants, coal docks, general contractors, 
U. S. government, etc.; sells for $400 to $3,- 
000 each according to size. Owner has no 
factory, nor sales organization. A concern 
having manufacturing facilities (medium heavy 
plate work and machine shop equipment) with 
proper sales agencies can develop profitable 
addition to present business. Will make deal 
for reasonable payments. Address Box 367, 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Chicago. 




















